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KEY VALUES 


FOR 1951 


LL THE NEW GENERAL MOTORS CARS 
for 1951 are now on display. 


The finest models yet produced by Chevrolet, 

Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac— —they 

are centers of attraction ev eryw here. 

You will find each as thrilling to drive as it is to behold 

—each distinguished by new advances in styling and 

ease of handling that have been years in the making. 

For each has benefited from the continuing program 

carried on, year after year, by GM’s research, engineer- 

ing and production staffs to develop betterments in 
materials and construction for use by all General 

Motors cars. 


This exploration is concerned with a multitude of 


things—from window glass and finishes to metallurgy 
and ‘oe chemistry of fuels. The net result is the richer 
beauty, finer quality and superb performance that make 
the new GM cars the key values for 1951. 


We believe they will supply the better transportation 
millions of Americans still need, and invite your 
inspection—at the showrooms of your local GM dealers. 


Standard equipment, accessories and trim illustrated 
are subject to change without notice. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE™ 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC 


BODY BY FISHER ¢ GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Your key to Greater Value cz 


The Key toa GENERAL MOTORS car 


CHEVROLET 


Hear HENRY J TAYLOR on the atr every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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Hes, this electronic tube represents 
miraculous machines that 
four mountains of laborious 
Mice work at lightning speed! 
"The load of paper work in 
iices has mounted at such stag- 

Bring rates that personnel would 
© completely snowed under 
Without help from all kinds of 
Office machines. 

For insurance companies, 
blectronic machines automatically 
Prepare from punch cards the 
bremium-due notices for millions 
Of policyholders—each requiring 
iidividual calculations. 
| Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 


"DSK UNIVERSITY 
DIRHAR. N.C 


‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a “packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment . . . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable. 

The office equipment industry 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
productive achievements of 
American industry, which in time 
of crisis are a vital part of 
America’s strength. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


mice ir 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The March of the News 


Homecoming. Even by Washington 
standards it was a miserable day . . . The 
clouds were almost on the ground and 
rain and sleet pelted the icy streets and 
sidewalks . . . Promptly at 12:30 p.m. a 
White House car pulled up to an airport 
and Harry Truman stepped out just as a 
big military plane taxied to a stop. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. President,” 
said Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower—home 
from a 21-day look at Europe’s defenses 
. . . The President ducked his head 
against the sleet and stepped forward to 
shake hands He and the General 
posed briefly for photographers 
“Hurry up, now,” Mr. Truman urged 
them “We can’t give this fellow 
pneumonia—or me either” . . . In a few 
minutes the two hurried into the automo- 
bile and were on their way to Blair 
House and business. 


Salesman. If General Eisenhower 
thought his European schedule had been 
crowded, a glance at what lay ahead 
might change his mind . . . Within his 
first 48 hours he had a lunch date with 
the President . . . a session with the Cab- 
inet . . . a meeting with an Atlantic 
Treaty military committee . . . the first of 
many appearances before Congress .. . 
and a report to the American people. 

Those were the rounds of a salesman 
with a twofold task: to sell Europe on 
the urgency of its own defense . . . and 
to sell the American Congress—and pub- 
lic—on the idea that more U.S. troops 
are needed in Europe to bolster that de- 
fense . . . The General would find him- 
self quite busy for days to come. 


Busy signals. Almost the minute price 
controls were announced the telephone 
switchboard at the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation lit up like a Christmas tree 
Anxious calls from bewildered people 
flooded in from all over the U.S... . In 
less than a day the volume of incoming 
calls more than doubled . . . One Wash- 
ingtonian dialed the OPS number 31 
times before he got an answer. 


® 





For the most part, the queries were 
coming from people in all walks of life 
who didn’t know what the law would let 
them do next . . . Probably typical was 
one of the first calls to reach the regional 
office in Boston .. . A clergyman wanted 
to know if the price ceiling applied to 
his fees for marriages, christenings and 
funerals . . . The answer: Not yet. 


The decision. Last November, soldiers 
from Communist China marched across 
the Manchurian border and started fight- 
ing Gen. Douglas MacArthur's U.N. 
Army in Korea .. . Ever since, the U.N. 
had been debating what to do about it. 

To the U.S., doing most of the U.N. 
fighting, it seemed like an open-and-shut 
case of aggression . Senator Tom 
Connally, of Texas, summed up the 
thoughts of a lot of people when he said: 
“Down in Texas we figure when a man’s 
shooting a gun at you, he’s unfriendly.” 

But it wasn’t that simple for the United 
Nations . . . The debate dragged on and 
on... One night last week U.S. Dele- 
gate Warren Austin announced he was 
prepared to keep the U. N. committee in 
session through the night to get a deci- 
sion ... He got it . . . Fifty-one nations 
voted, 44 to 7, to call Communist China 
an aggressor. 

But, now that the name-calling had 
been done, hardly anybody could agree 
on what to do about it. 









Heard round the world. Four times 
last week the night sky above Las Vegas, 
Nev., lit up with a flash of sunlight bril- 
liance . . . Windows and dishes rattled 
. . . Walls cracked in some houses 

But there was no panic . . . Everybody 
knew that Government specialists had set 
off atomic blasts on a gunnery range 100 
miles away. 

Next day announcers for the Voice of 
America went on the air to tell Russia 
and the rest of the world a plain fact... 
U.S. atomic scientists were engaged in 
carrying out “periodic tests”’—there would 
be others. 
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Dental authorities estimate that 98 per cent of our 
population suffer from some degree of tooth decay. 
Furthermore, dentists agree that the condition of the 
teeth and gums often has a direct effect upon general 


phy sical condition. 


This is because the teeth are connected to other parts 
of the body through blood vessels, nerves, and tissues. 





Protect the first teeth 


By keeping the child’s first teeth clean and 
free of decay, there is less likelihood of losing 
them prematurely and a better chance that 
permanent teeth will develop normally. 

Authorities recommend periodic examina- 
tions beginning at age three. Sodium fluoride 
treatments, which help teeth resist decay, 
may also be given by your dentist. 





iN 
Keep the teeth clean 


The acids which cause decay are formed in 
the mouth soon after eating. Thus, to get the 
full benefit of the toothbrush, it should be 
used after meals and especially before retiring. 

The dentist will be glad to advise you about 
the proper methods of keeping teeth clean, 
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Guard against teen-age decay 


It is estimated that 95 out of every 100 
high school children have some tooth decay. 
During teen years, teeth seem to be especially 
susceptible to cavities and eating too many 
sweets may contribute further to this con- 
dition. 

Proper diet and regular dental care during 
these years may help to assure good dental 
and physical health throughout life. 





Help protect the gums 


Gum diseases affect about 80 per cent of 
the adult population. Frequently, such con- 
ditions are brought on by deposits of tartar 
which irritate the gums, and the infection 
may spread to other parts of the body. 

By having the dentist treat infected gums 
early, it is usually possible to cure them and 
to prevent the spread of infection. 


Company Name 
COMPANY) Street 
City 






Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 31-K, 
“For Good Teeth.” 


Thus, infection in the teeth, if not checked, may spread 
throughout the system. 

The maintenance of good dental health may not only 
help to prevent loss of teeth, but also to keep all- 
around health at a high level. Below are some safe- 
guards most dentists recommend to help protect teeth 
and gums. 





Eat enough tooth-building foods 


A diet rich in vitamins and minerals is one 
of the most important factors in building 
and maintaining sound teeth at all ages. 

These elements are stipplied by milk, meat, 
eggs, vegetables and fruits, bread and cereals, 
and fish liver oils. In addition, vigorous chew- 
ing of tough, crisp foods helps keep teeth 
and gums healthy. 
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Visit the dentist regularly 


Today, modern dental science has devel- 
oped new measures to combat decay and 
has introduced improved methods to help 
control pain and infection. 

Periodic visits to the dentist for cleansings, 
examinations, and necessary treatment are 
the best safeguards against serious conditions 
which may affect the teeth and the mouth. 
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many homes in America 





serve beer? 





About two out of 

every three homes 

serve America’s beverage 

of moderation—according toa 
nation-wide Crossley survey. 


Survey figures show that 62.2 per cent of all U.S. families 
buy beer or ale for home consumption. This is but: one 
measure of the social acceptance of America’s beverage of 
moderation—one indication of how much beer and ale are 
a part of this nation’s home life. 


More about the social, economic and historical role of 
beer is presented in “Beer and Brewing in America.” For 
a free copy write to United States Brewers Foundation, 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1962 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Timetable of rearmament, barring all-out war, calls for this: 

In 1951: Controls to be imposed on civilians. Civilian goods cut back. 
Taxes increased to soak up excess income. Rapid military expansion. Armament 
industry to tool up, Start production rise. A period of adjustment. 

In 1952: Arms output to boom. Armed forces to level out at 4 million or 
less. Big flow of arms to Europe. Squeeze continued on civilian industry. 

In 1953: Armament business to level out. New industrial capacity to come 
into use on a rising Scale. More materials for civilian use. Output of autos, 
appliances, TV sets, houses, other things to start rising again. Taxes to hold 
high. Controls, however, to ease gradually on prices, wages, materials. 

Big squeeze for civilians will come in 1951 and 1952. 

Short of all-out war, 1953 is scheduled as a year of returning normalcy. It 
won't be another 1946, however. Unless plans change, it will not be a year in 
which inflation is turned loose to blow off its steam all at once. 




















Planning objective, as now shaped, is this one: 
An arms industry built to readiness for all-out war. This industry is to 
be capable of turning out 50,000 planes a year, 35,000 tanks, other equipment in 
the vast quantity that a war with Russia would require. 
One-shift rather than 3-shift operation of that industry short of war. 
Actual production of enough combat equipment to supply a 3.5-million-man 
U.S. military force, to help equip 40 divisions in Europe and to stockpile the 
weapons that would be needed in the first year of any full-scale war. 
Expansion of facilities for producing steel, aluminum, other basic metals 
on a scale large enough to support a full war effort. 
That's the program in broad outline. It calls for gearing the country to a 
war basis, then throttling it down to a short-of-war basis. Idea is to have 
U.S. ready with men, materials, weapons for quick use if Russia strikes. 






























Cost of that program: 40 to 50 billions a year. Duration: No set limit. 
Talk is 10 to 20 years. Burden: Equal to 15 to 20 per cent of U.S. effort at 
first, less than that as facilities for production are expanded. 
Military base: Universal service for youths. Service length: 27 months. 
Alternative: Take a chance on getting caught flat-footed. 
Experience of getting pushed around by North Koreans and then by Chinese is 
likely to make U.S. willing to accept the burdens of military strength. U.S., 
rich, can't afford to »e weak, tempting others who would like those riches. 



































War in Korea soon may quiet down. War effort by China is fizzling. 
U.N. forces, holding the initiative, may stop at or near 38th parallel. 
War, after that, may be an air war. Active war soon may quiet down, temporarily. 
Limited war, blockade, bombing of China proper will be delayed. China, if 
she wants, can have a chance to deal, to arrange a cease-fire. But, if the 
Chinese want to go on causing trouble, they'll get a bigger taste of war. 
U.S., starting now to get strong, can take a more positive line. China, 
taking something of a beating in Korea, will have some reason for caution. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


If Korea simmers down to a holding operation, plus air operations: 

Formosa may be next trouble spot in spring. Indo-China will be active. 
Yugoslavia is likely to be Russia's 1951 pressure spot in Europe. Berlin could 
flare up if Stalin is ready to bring on a major crisis this year. 

War, big war, however, is not likely now. Build-up is toward the time when 
Russia will have grabbed all she can and when the West can talk business. 





Creeping inflation is to go on at home. Cost of living will rise, slowly. 

Coal is to be higher-priced. Meats will cost more, despite controls. 
Men's suits are to be marked up. Shoe prices are likely to edge up. 

Auto prices soon will be raised with official approval. 

Lower-priced products often will disappear. Higher-priced products will 
tend to be the ones available. Quality often will be lower. 

Price freeze has rubber in it, definitely. Freeze actually is not a 
freeze. It's more a cooling off of inflation fever through use of controls. 























Wage rise of 10 cents an hour, sixth round, already is in sight for 1951. 

Wages, edging up, will be followed by price rises. 

Wage raises, approved for union members, then can't be denied others. 

Salary increases will get approval, following wage rises. 

Result: A gradual rise in costs followed by a gradual rise in prices to 
protect profits. Profit-margin squeeze cof a severe kind will not be forced ina 
period of semipeace, in a period when industrial expansion is Sought. 











Rationing of meat is likely to be forced by midyear. Auto rationing is 
talked, but is more likely to be by producers than by Government. 

Subsidies will be proposed as a way of checking food-price rises. 

Inflation is to go on creeping forward despite anything now planned. As 
inflation does grow, however, pressure for tighter controls will grow. 








Tax increases, on tap for 1951, will be quite painful. Increase, on top of 
that in 1950, will be about 20 per cent for married persons with incomes of 
$10,000 or under. Split income is the only thing that will prevent taxes for 
married persons from getting back near to the peak wartime level. 

Single persons are to pay near wartime rates after Congress acts. Premium 
on marriage is to grow. At $10,000 of income that premium will be near $1,000. 
At $25,000, married man will have a tax advantage of about $2,500. At $50,000, 
tax advantage for the married man will be about $8,000. 

Time when two can live as cheaply as one is brought nearer by taxes. 

















Shifting draft outlook now suggests this: 

18-year-olds may become draft eligible. Draft, if so, will take few at age 
18. It will tend to catch youths near their 19th birthday. 

Age 26 to 28 still seems draft-exempt. Older ages aren't wanted now. 

February graduates get 30 days to find essential jobs or face draft. Few 
will be deferred, most will go into service. Volunteering will be open to men 
in college during the February-June semester after induction notice is received. 
The enlistment rush from colleges is being relieved after it has occurred. 

Universal service still seems likely to get approval. 

















American divisions will be moved to Europe as 1951 wears on. Divisions from 
U.S. by spring, 1952, are likely to number as many as 6. 

U.S., growing strong, will encourage Western Europe to rearm. 

Asia, despite flare-ups, will remain the secondary theater. 








Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, obviously, possesses political "it." 
Eisenhower, both in Europe and U.S., has a way with politicians and people. 
Eisenhower boom, Democratic or Republican, will be hard to stop in 1952. 
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REPUBLIC CHUTE LINING... 


used in LINK-BELT coal handling systems 


When the Link-Belt Company built a mechanical 
coal handling system for Ohio Edison’s Mad River Genera- 
ting Station, they lined the metal chutes with Republic 
Rubber Chute Lining for protection against abrasion and 
impact. Every day hundreds of tons of coal tumble down the 
chute shown above. 


Republic makes Chute Lining to cushion the impact and 
to quietly absorb punishment that would otherwise be in- 
flicted upon basic metal structures. 


Link-Belt engineers know Republic Chute Lining also 
discourages hanging and clogging, a condition that results 
when sticky, wet coal jams against unyielding metal walls. 
Rubber lining “gives” with pressure to stimulate a steady 
flow of materials. 


Republic Chute Lining increases equipment life by reduc- 
ing both rust and erosion. Tiny particles of oxidized metal 
are continually flecking off rusty, unlined chutes. Sooner than 
you think, replacements will be needed. 

This needn't happen if Republic Chute Lining is installed! 
A true economy product that’s easy to install and easy to re- 
place, Republic’s Chute and Launder Lining is available in 
both plain and fabric-backed construction to suit your par- 
ticular requirements. 

Get in touch with your local Republic Distributor now 
or write direct for a free analysis of your needs. Remember, 
Republic Rubber has been ¢he industrial rubber specialist for 
nearly a half century. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Whispers 


Truman Push for Price Crackdown... French Drive 
On Communists... Churchill View: Showdown in ‘52 


President Truman wants more of a 
crackdown on price rises than yet has 
been promised by Charles Wilson, 
Mobilization Director. Mr. Wilson re- 
mains hopeful that really rigid con- 
trols that hurt many businessmen can 
be avoided or postponed. 


UR 


Eric Johnston, new Economic Stabi- 
lizer, jolted some of his colleagues by 
talking to Congress about removing 
price controls even before they had 
been applied. The big search is for 
controls of a kind that will leave 
everybody happy, nobody angry. 


x ke 


Charles Wilson, as Mobilization Di1- 
rector, is not enthusiastic over the 
prospect that he will be forced before 
long to make plans to ration meat. 


xk 


Price controllers, in their first order, 
wrote in a direction that all prices had 
to be rolled back to January 2. Eric 
Johnston overruled the roll-back that 
price controllers wanted and was 
backed by Mr. Wilson. 


xk * 


Thomas B. McCabe and the Federal 
Reserve Board he heads are backing 
away from an all-out fight with John 
Snyder, Treasury Secretary, over the 
subject of interest rates. The Reserve 
Board thinks the Government should 
let interest rates go up by letting Gov- 
ernment bond prices go down, but 
Board members fear that, if they with- 
draw support for Government bonds, 
the Government will take over the 
Reserve System. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the 
U.S. Army he is commanding in Ko- 
rea are causing increased embarrass- 
ment to critics by licking combined 
Chinese and Korean forces who were 
supposed to have licked the U. S. The 
idea was being sold that U. S. soldiers 
weren’t much good, officers poor, 
tactics terrible, until these same offi- 


cers and troops started to mop up forc- 
es outnumbering them at least 3 to 1. 


xx 


Mr. Truman gave assurances to the 
British that U.S. would put on ice its 
plans for limited war against Commu- 
nist China if Britain would be willing 
to call China an aggressor when it 
waged war against American troops. 


ce ee 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
dictator, even though declared an 
aggressor by the United Nations, still 
is high-hatting the British. Mao won’t 
recognize Britain diplomatically, al- 
though the British recognize him and 
have a diplomatic representative on 
hand, cooling his heels in Peiping. 


x kk 


George Marshall, Setretary of De- 
fense, is revising his ideas about early 
retirement. General Marshall, 70 
years old and not too strong, finds 
that he is able to serve in a policy- 
making capacity, keeping the three 
services on an even keel, without too 


.much strain upon his health. 
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Military planners, in calculations fo; 
longer range, are thinking in terms of 
a 5-million-man armed force for U.§ 
It may be necessary to reveal that 
goal for a standing force to induce 
Congress to draft 18-year-olds, 


x kk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
tending to be cut off more and more 
from a close working arrangement 
with his own Department. Friends oj 
Mr. Acheson’s inside and outside the 
Department of State complain that he 
makes little effort to help them defend 
him and his administration. 


x k * 


General Eisenhower actually threw 
down the plan of Secretary Acheson 
to rearm Western Germany when he 
told Congress that he didn’t want any 
mercenary troops in his Western Eu- 
ropean command. The Allied com- 
mander evidently is more impressed 
than the Secretary by the political 
attitude of Western Europeans. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill, privately, is set- 
ting the spring:of 1952 as the time 
when a showdown with Russia can be 
expected. By that time he expects 
U.S. to be strong enough to take the 
diplomatic offensive. Whether Russia 
then will deal or fight is regarded by 
Mr. Churchill as the next big question. 


* = 


René Pleven, Premier of France, 
promised President Truman while in 
Washington that a more vigorous 
effort would be made to get Commu- 
nists out of key positions in the 
French Government, some of them of 
military importance. 


x kk 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower has a way 
with Congress that impresses top po- 
litical leaders in both parties. One hint 
from the General and it would be dif- 
ficult to prevent a bandwagon pro- 
cession toward a 1952 nomination— 
whether as Republican or Democrat. 
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Remember this “Big Moment” in your home ? 


Your new television set, your first washing machine, 
each marked a step forward in your 


first radio... 
family’s progress. 


Wyandotte recommended a special caustic soda formula 
to digest the straw, designed a system to handle it, 
followed through on the production line. Result: a 33% 
increase in strength above average strawboard, far 


All were shipped in containers. For the container in- 
dustry helps insure safe deliveries for billions of dollars 
worth of exciting merchandise. 

These containers are being constantly improved. Re- 
cently, a large corrugated strawboard manufacturer 
called in Wyandotte’s Technical Service Department. 


greater safety for packaged shipments. 


The chemicals that Wyandotte makes also serve, in 
many ways, in the manufacture of the television sets 
themselves. Whatever your business, if it uses chemicals, 
you may well profit by consulting Wyandotte, 








of Mercury Cell Caustic Soda. Known as 
the standard of the industry," it offers you 
laboratory quality in carload quantities. 





Yo 


BASIC CHEMICALS BY THE BAG, DRUM OR SHIPLOAD 
Wyandotte is one of the world’s major producers of organic and inorganic chemicals. 


e LOWER YOUR SHIPPING COSTS VIA RAIL, WATER OR TRUCK. Wyandotte plants are 
strategically located at the transportation hub of the Great Lakes. 


e UNINTERRUPTED DELIVERIES. Ownership of limestone quarries, coal mines and salt 
deposits helps Wyandotte maintain high uniform production. 


e SIZABLE SAVINGS. Alert Research, Development and Technical Service mean customer 
benefits through better products and processing economies. 


@ ORGANICS 


ndoite CHEMICALS  e@!NoRGANICS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN @ SPECIALIZED CLEANING PRODUCTS 
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PLANTS IN ALL 48 STATES = 
ARE DOING JUST THAT... on up 
but n 


mone 
Co 


HERE’S HOW. ee FIRST STEP — on-the- any other brand. And — every washer shipped has a viens 


job analysis of your plant operations, by skilled Texaco lubricant in its crankcase. The benefits — can € 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. increased production, improved performance, lower ulatic 


ENGINEERS armed with years of production-lifting, aeiiiaiacan Hou 


cost-lowering experience and data gathered from * * * down, 


every major field of industry. 
ee aeiagaglne , ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT brings you this wife, 


skilled engineering analysis, sets up this operating 
program for all your plants— wherever located. Call 
JUST ONE INSTANCE — MAYTAG... America’s the nearest of the more than 2000 Texaco Distribut- The 
largest home washing machine manufacturer uses ing Plants or write The Texas Company, 135 East Price | 
more Texaco lubricants on the production line than 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. z ings W 


and 
things 


up un 


AFTER ANALYSIS — recommendations of specific 
Texaco quality lubricants. 


there 
tables 


tributing Plants — 


0 Texaco Dis 


a . * of 


JOB-ENGINEERED OIL— 


meaning high quality Texaco lubri- 
cants recommended by skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers — 
after analysis of your plant 
operations. 

Texaco can handle the toughest 
jobs. That’s why... for the past 10 
years more copper mining equip- 
ment in the U. S. has been lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any 


other brand. IMOUES TIAL PA UBRACANTIS 
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Controls won’t mean an end 
to creeping inflation. Prices will 
go on edging higher through big 
gaps in the ceiling. 

Wages and salaries will move 
on up, too. Taxes will pinch more, 
but most people still will have 
money to spend. 

Controls will touch everybody 
in some way. Here is what you 
tan expect as Washington reg- 
ulations take hold: 


Housewife. Price rises will slow 
down, but won't stop. You, as a house- 
wife, can expect to pay more for meat 
and groceries, clothing and other 
things that you buy. Coal already is 
up under a lifted ceiling. 

There is nothing you can do about it. 
Price control is flexible, not rigid. Ceil- 
ings will keep moving up. On some things 
there will not be ceilings. Fresh vege- 
tables are free to rise. So are fresh fruits. 
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For the worker: sanction for cost-of-living pay boosts 


FEBRUARY 9, 1951 





PRICES AND WAGES WILL RISE: 
CONTROLS CAN ONLY SLOW THEM 





A Guide for Housewife, Worker, Employer 


Ceilings, in any event, will be vague 
and hard to determine. Your food store 
and other stores won't have to post ceil- 
ing prices, at least for the present. So 
you will just have to take the merchant’s 
word for it that he is abiding by the rules. 

You can demand and get a receipt for 
what you buy. You can use this receipt 
as a basis for complaint, if you wish. But 
the Office of Price Stabilization is not yet 
staffed to pay much attention to house- 
wives’ complaints. 

All in all, the housewife’s problems 
are to grow. Eventually you probably will 
have to deal with rationing. Most OPS 
men think that rationing will be needed 
to keep prices in line—meats especially. 
So you probably will do well to cultivate 
your merchants, try to become a favored 
customer. 

Your hardest job will be to stretch the 
family budget to cover the things you 
need. Your husband will have a harder 
time getting a raise in the months ahead 
and your taxes are going up. Your budget 
troubles won’t ease a bit. 

Salaried worker. Raises won't come 
as easily as they have in the past. Right 
now your salary is frozen as of January 





WAGES & PRICES 


25. Holes will be bored in this ceiling but 
your employer may not be looking for 
them. 

Your best bet for improved pay is that 
a shortage of trained employes may de- 
velop and employers will want to keep 
the ones they have. You also can count 
on promotions and merit increases to go 
on as usual. The Government also will 
allow cost-of-living increases. If you are 
under a bonus system, the amount of 
your bonus or the way of figuring it will 
not be disturbed. 

Wage earner. Members of unions 
probably will fare best among wage 
earners. A laborsorganization can be ex- 
pected to bring pressure on employers 
for wage rises to keep up with living costs. 
Unions also will put the heat on the 
Wage Stabilization Board to be lenient. 

Whether a union member or not, you 
can be reasonably sure that wage con- 
trols won’t bear down very hard. Cost- 
of-living pay boosts will be sanctioned 
rather readily and you can be upgraded 
to a better-paid job and can count on 
merit increases and other types of raises. 

Employer. As an employer, your 
troubles will multiply. The Government 
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—Castens 


For the housewife: a good idea to cultivate the merchant 
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Herblock in Washington Post 


NOT A NEW IDEA, EXACTLY 


—Dowling in New York Herald Tribune 


LINE-UP FOR SICK CALL 


In the period ahead: plenty of difficulties . . . 


insists that mountains of records be kept, 
including pay scales, job classifications 
and other species of red tape. If you 
want to grant a raise you probably will 
have to see the Wage Stabilization Board 
about it for hourly workers and the Treas- 
ury for salaried workers. 

Unions, too, will be pressing for higher 
wages, and you will have to pacify them 
as well as Government bureaus. As time 
goes on, you may run into labor scarcities 
and have trouble manning your establish- 
ment. -Skilled workers are likely to be- 
come acutely short in some fields. You 
probably will have to train new workers 
and hire more women. 

If you operate an essential industry, 
you won't have much trouble in raising 
wages to attract or keep workers. But, if 
you are classified as nonessential, the 
Government may get tough. It is entirely 
possible that the Government eventually 
will try to control man power by juggling 
wage rates in essential and nonessential 
industries. 

Farmer. The outlook is fairly rosy for 
the farmer. There is no freeze on what 
he gets for unprocessed products. That 
is a flat exemption. It applies to all com- 
modities at the farm. 

As a farmer, you also may process 
some of your goods and sell them with- 
out regard to price ceilings. The limit on 
this is $200 a month. That means you 
may slaughter hogs or cattle and sell the 
meat, cure hams and sell them, sell 
chickens, turkeys, milk, butter and eggs, 
without fear of regulation as long as 
sales are kept within $200 a month. 

Price ceilings won't affect you much 
in any event. The man who buys from 
the farmer is under a ceiling when he 
resells, so that may make buyers reluc- 
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tant to pay higher prices when you come 
to sell. But even that restriction is mild 
in most commodities. Ceilings can be ap- 
plied legally to a few commodities— 
beef, lambs, rice, cotton, wool are among 
them—but the bulk of farm products 
can continue to rise until they hit “par- 
ity.” And the processor of such products 
raises his price as farm prices go up. 
The farmer, therefore, ought to do 
fairly well. You won't be bothered by 
ceilings and the Government guarantees 
you a floor. But the cost of running your 
farm is due to rise and you may have 
trouble buying equipment. You probably 
will have some trouble getting farm 
hands, too, and, when you do get them, 


i 


——, 


chances are you will have to pay them 
more. 

All in all, however, the farmer’s Posi. 
tion looks pretty strong. 

Manufacturer. It’s when you get jnip 
actual business operations that contro} 
are going to pinch. A manufacturer jg 
stuck, at the moment, with prices “ 
higher than were charged during th 
period December 19 to January 95 
Those controls will be loosened, but yo, 
can't act until the Government does. 

A hodgepodge of price orders is to ly 
expected. Auto prices are to be allowed 
to rise. But there probably will be some 
roll-backs in other items. The price of 
hides is rolled back to November. [roy 
and steel scrap is due for a roll-back 
Point is that now the Government pro. 
poses to direct the price system. 

One thing that you can be certain 
about is that OPS is going to keep , 
sharp eye on your profits. You are going 
to have to keep close records of you 
costs and your sales and your profit mar. 
gins. It’s quite likely that those margins 
may be squeezed a bit. It’s virtually cer- 
tain they won't be increased. It is very 
probable that you will be asked to ab 
sorb some of the increased cost of your 
raw materials. 

If you use a farm product that already 
sells above parity, such as cotton, you 
are now squeezed. The farmer’s price 
can go up but your price can’t. If you 
use a product that is below parity, such 
as wheat or tobacco, you may mark up 
your price just enough to cover any cost 
increase, but no more. 

If you make clothing or radios or al- 
most anything else for consumers, you 
can’t sell any product at a higher price 
than the ceiling on your most expensive 


OUTLOOK FOR FARMERS .. . 
... fairly rosy 
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model. You can discontinue your lower- 
iced lines if you wish, but you can't 
charge a higher price for the cheaper 
line. That would be considered a vio- 
iation by OPS. Violators of price orders 
can be fined $10,000 and sentenced to a 
vear in jail. Their customers can sue 
hem for treble damages. The Govern- 
ment also may deny them raw materials. 

If you bring out a new product, you 
will have to set your ceiling according 
«9 what you got for a similar product, 
taking the same percentage markup. If 
vou have no similar product, then you 
yse the ceiling price that applies to your 
closest competitor on that product. Then 
vou notify OPS and wait 10 days before 
you start selling your new product. If you 
can't figure out your ceiling under the 
general price regulation, OPS will do it 
for you, but you must wait until the price 
is set. 

You can complain about your ceiling if 
you wish. OPS will receive your com- 
plaint, but makes no promise to do any- 
thing about it right away. OPS is concen- 
trating on broad problems, hoping that 
new orders, covering whole industries, 
will solve individual problems. 

Retailer. As a merchant, you are in 
for some headaches. If you comply with 
ceilings, you may be squeezed on profits. 
If you don’t comply, you will run the risk 
of heavy fines and imprisonment. Safest 
course is to comply and appeal for relief 
if you are hurt. 

As in World War II, you will have to 
keep careful records. OPS wants you to 
keep records of the prices you charged 
for goods and services in the December 
19-January 25 period. You also must be 
able to produce records showing what 
you paid for your goods. 
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—Carlisle in Des Moines Register and Tribune 


THE BRAVE TOREADOR 


~—Harris in Pasadena Star-News 


INTO THE COOLER 


. . . but prices aren‘t likely to stay frozen 


By March 1, OPS requires that you 
have a statement showing the goods and 
services you offered for sale, or sold, dur- 
in the base period. You also must have 
a detailed list of your ceiling prices. You 
won't have to send any reports to the 
Government, or to post your prices, but 
you will be expected to have your rec- 
ords in order for an inspector, in case he 
comes along. 

Ordinarily, you can’t raise any prices 
until OPS acts, no matter what happens 
to your costs. If you run a grocery, you 
don’t have to observe ceilings on fresh 
fruits and vegetables, but you do have 
to hold to ceilings on canned, frozen or 
dried fruits and vegetables. Your meat 


=-Charles Phelps Cushing 


OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESSMEN .. . 
... full of records 


prices also are frozen. You will have to 
keep straight on what is under a ceiling 
and what is exempt. 

If you operate a restaurant you must 
keep your menus for the last 10 days of 
the base period and for each day after 
that. And you can't raise your prices until 
OPS says you can. 

Wholesaler. The wholesaler is un- 
der the same restrictions as the retailer. 
You must be able to show what you paid 
for supplies during the base period and 
what you sold them for. You can’t raise 
your prices until OPS acts even though 
the cost of goods has gone up. If you take 
on a new item, you must figure your 
ceiling on the cost and markup for a 
comparable item. If you haven’t a com- 
parable item, you can use a competitor's 
price as a ceiling, but you can't begin to 
sell that item until 30 days after you have 
notified OPS. 

If you deal in commodity futures, your 
position is uncertain. Presumably the 
ceiling price for commodities applies to 
the futures markets, too, so dealers appar- 
ently can’t bid prices up, although they 
are free to quote lower prices. 

Professional men. If you qualify as 
a professional man, you are free of Gov- 
ernment price controls. That’s provided 
by law. But there is some doubt about 
what constitutes a professional man. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers and architects are 
surely exempt. Barbers, launderers, clean- 
ers are not professional men. OPS doesn't 
yet know whether accountants and nurses 
are professional, and plans to rule on this 
point. 

One certainty in the outlook is that 
business operations are to be more diffi- 
cult and control-ridden in the period 
ahead, but that prices won't stay frozen. 
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THIRD OF RESERVISTS FACE CALL 


350,000 More ‘Forgotten Men’ Go in Soon 


Call-up of Reservists is to con- 
tinue, despite protests. One out of 
three will be back in uniform be- 
fore it is over. 

Most Air National Guards are 
on the way in. So are Army, Navy 
Reservists. Marine Reservists al- 
ready are back on duty. 

A broader draft might change 
the outlook for future Reservists. 
But it will not mean much to those 
already signed up. 


All the armed services are going 
ahead with large-scale plans for call- 
ing up more members of their Re- 
serve forces. Calls now in sight for 
months ahead will take out of civil- 
ian life and put into uniform, for 
21 or 24 or 27 months, at least 350,- 
000 individuals—many of them vet- 
erans of long service. 

Reservists already are the really for- 
gotten men of this mobilization period. 
More than 500,000 have been called up. 
When planned calls are executed, 1 out 
of 3 from the 2.5 million in Reserve 
forces will be in uniform again. Congress, 
which hesitates at calling up 18-year- 
olds, or short-service veterans, or men 
with wives but no military records, com- 
forts itself with the thought that Reserv- 
ists who are recalled really volunteered 
for service. 

Members of the Reserves, however, 
often have different ideas and different 
understandings of what was expected of 
them. Many in the Volunteer Reserves, 
who get no actual pay when out of serv- 
ice, thought they were signing up as a 
patriotic duty for call in time of big war. 
They had no thought of being open to 
the present kind of call, for a small war. 

Yet thousands of these Reservists find 
their lives upset again by calls to service. 
And more are about to be forced back 
for about two years or more of duty. In 
Britain, there is a proposal to recall Re- 
servists for two weeks of training next 
summer, when the weather is warmer, 
and that has produced a storm of protest 
over there. 

Main complaints of U.S. Reservists 
are outlined in the accompanying chart. 
A hail of letters listing these and other 
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complaints has fallen on Congressmen. 
Their reaction is to demand a draft of 
more 4-F’s, married nonveterans, college 


students, nonveterans under 30, and 
maybe youthful veterans of brief war 
duty. 


The Congressmen feel that a tougher 
draft policy might lessen needs for Re- 
servists, as well as 18-year-olds. They 
also feel that a whole new deal for Re- 
serve forces is required, to keep the 
present troubles from happening again. 
The House Armed Services Committee, 
as a result, has asked Defense Depart- 
ment officials to think up an entirely re- 
formed system and get a plan up to 
Capitol Hill by March 1. 

A broader draft and a new Reserve 
plan actually will not change the harsh 
facts of life for men in the Reserves, 
however. Their outlook remains just what 
it has been despite the talk about squeez- 
ing more men out of the draft pool. And, 
while new Reserve rules may eventually 
change some things for Reservists of the 
future, they will not affect prospects of 
men now in the Reserves. 

Here are the hard facts about those 
prospects, as things stand: 

Size of calls. Recall programs during 
months ahead will strip the Reserves of 
effective strength in many areas. 

The Air Force will call 227,000 men 
between January and May 15, 1951. 
That is to be a net gain. To get that 
many men the Air Force will have to 
bring in about 275,000 or more individ- 
uals, since many will fail physical ex- 
aminations. Nearly all the Air National 
Guard will go. So will most of the Air 
Organized Reserve. 

The Army wants about 100,000 men 
from its Reserve and National Guard 
forces during the first six months of 
1951. It will need probably 50,000 more 
in July, August and September. Efforts 
will be made to preserve organized units, 
but some of them may get torn up in the 
search for trained individuals. 

The Navy’s net will catch 47,000 en- 
listed men, including virtually every 
petty officer in the Organized Reserve, 
during April, May and June, 1951. Many 
are reporting for examinations now. At 
the same time, the Navy will take back 
11,000 Reserve officers, mostly lieuten- 
ants and ensigns. In July, August and 
September, 48,000 more Naval Reserv- 
ists will get calls. 

The Marines already have cleaned 
out their Reserves. They will pick up 


4,600 men in nine Air Reserve Squad. 
rons between February and July, 195], 

Men called next summer will include 
most of the draft-eligible youths in the 
Navy Reserve. Draft-age nonveterans ip 
the Army and Air National Guard and 
Organized Reserve units are being eyed, 
but may yet escape recall. Arguments 
still rage over whether to take them. 

Men wanted. Big need still is fo 
junior officers with combat experience, 
and trained enlisted men, especially nop. 
commissioned officers. 

















—Cargill in Massillon Evening Independent 


‘FAREWELL TO ARMS‘ 
..» for Congress—grass-roots pressure 


High-ranking officers are not wanted 
in any great numbers. There are more 
than enough volunteers with ranks of 
major and lieutenant commander ot 
higher. The armed services turn them 
down by the scores. Only exceptions are 
officers with scientific or technical skills. 

That causes some bitter complaints. 
Younger officers often have just I 
established themselves in careers that 
they had to abandon once before. Others 
have just started on civilian careers for 
the first time. They all shudder at the 
thought of losing promotions they have 
gained, or businesses they have built up. 
They cannot see why the armed forces 
do not take the officers who volunteer 


before recalling others against their ff 


will. 
The armed forces have a ready at 
swer. Officials point to the emergency 
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need for youthful leaders—company- 
sade officers in the infantry, pilots and 
navigators in the Air Force, sea-going 
jeck officers in the Navy. High-ranking 
sider men cannot do these jobs. 

Demand for experienced officers and 
enlisted men is to be so great, in fact, 
hat no Reservist can be certain of his 
future. The armed forces are strongly 
resisting a suggestion from Congress that 
would relieve the uncertainty of at least 
some Reservists. 

This plan would require the services 
io notify a selected list of units that they 
will not be needed. No assurance is pos- 
sible to any individual or unit right now. 
Officials promise to give more advance 
notice of calls. 

The Navy probably will be able to live 
up to its plan for two to three months’ 
advance notice of active-duty orders. The 
Army promises great efforts in that di- 
rection. The Air Force hopes to give 
everybody at least 30 days’ notice, but 
may be unable to do so in all cases. 

Units and individuals not called by 
next September, however, stand a real 
chance of not being recalled at any time. 
Their training maneuvers will become 
more frequent, will last longer. But the 
rapid build-up of active forces will be 
largely completed by autumn, 1951. 
Tendency will be to keep at home, for 
big emergencies, the Reserve units that 
are left. 

Some units and individuals could be 
called into service in late 1951 as rota- 
tion replacements for Reservists who are 
now being recalled. A rotation policy is 
under study. The Navy had to withdraw 
one rotation policy almost as soon as it 
was issued, 

Length of service remains uncer- 
tain too, for those called. At present, 
both officers and enlisted men are ob- 
ligated to stay in for 21 months. 

Under this rule, Reservists who were 
ordered to active duty between July 
and December, 1950, can expect to get 
out between April and September, 1952. 
But these men will not be released until 
sometime between October, 1952, and 
March, 1953, if the Defense Depart- 
ment has its way. 

Defense officials are asking for au- 
thority to keep Reservists for 27 months. 
Under their plan, which Congress is de- 
bating, Reservists who are recalled in the 
first half of 1951 will not get out until 
mid-1953, or later. 

That is only another Defense Depart- 
ment plan, at this stage. Congress is 
being highly critical of most Defense 
Department man-power ideas now. The 
attitude results in part from grass-roots 
pressure against the draft of 18-year-olds. 
But troubles and complaints arising out 
of the Reserve recall have fanned con- 
gressional resentment, too. 
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The 10 Major Gripes of Reservists . . . 
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Why Congress Wants to Change the System 


Advance notice of recall is too short—often a few days. 


“GOs 


Authorities “lose” deferment pleas, or ignore them until a man is in 
service. Then it’s too late. 


GOs 


Promises—about length of service and a point system for release, 
for example—are abandoned almost as soon as announced. 


“GO 


Men who acquired new skills or professions after War Il are recalled 
to unskilled military jobs they left 5 years ago and forgot. 


“GOs 


Reservists often are turned down for active duty after they have torn 
up their lives in order to report on time. 


GO 


Personnel records are out of date, thoroughly snarled up. 


FOX 


Men who want to be called cannot get called while others are taken 
against their will. Commands refuse to let their Reservists volunteer 
for duty elsewhere—they hoard “availables.” 


wie 


The Army discriminates against Reservists in promotions: 80 per cent 
of Army officers on duty are Reservists; they get 20 per cent of the 
promotions to grades above captain. 


“4s 


Unorganized Reservists who never got drill pay are being taken be- 
fore Organized Reservists who train every week. 


FO 


Veterans with many years’ service ore returning to hazardous duty 
while nonveterans stay home. 
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Defense emergency gives the 
Democrats a chance to build up 
for 1952. There are plenty of jobs 
for good party regulars. 

Not all the jobs are political 
plums. Republicans are getting 
some. And some are jobs no pru- 
dent politician wants. 

But new federal pay rolls fol- 
low the old line. As usual, the 
“ins” are getting the first pick, if 
they want it. 


Government jobs by the tens and 
hundreds of thousands are opening 
up as control and defense agencies 
expand to vast proportions in the 
emergency build-up. The expansion is 
reaching through many departments 
of Government, lifting the number of 
federal employes far above the 2-mil- 
lion mark. 

All kinds of jobs are opening up. And 
the pay is good. There are places that pay 
from $1,800 to $5,000. Plenty of others 
pay from $7,500 to $10,000. And, for 
those who are qualified and know how to 
get them, there are jobs that pay up to 
$13,000. Reports already are spreading 
that all jobs paying more than $4,000 
must be cleared through the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

With billions of dollars to spend and 
thousands of jobs to give, the Democrats 
have a chance to rebuild and expand 
their political machine for 1952. At least 
one man who conducts election polls 
argues that he can determine in advance 
what the outcome of an election will be 
by calculating the number of federal 
jobholders in each State. Democrats 
dispute this. They say federal workers 
do not always vote Democratic. 

And, in the present scramble to find 
men and women for the jobs opening up, 
many Republicans are getting good 
places. For the person who is looking for 
a federal job outside the civil-service 
ranks, it is not necessary to be a Demo- 
crat, though it may help. 

The real story of what is going on 
is that the Democratic National Commit- 
tee cannot keep up with the jobs that 
are available. Often jobs are filled before 
the Committee knows that the vacancies 
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POLITICS IN DEFENSE JOBS 


Patronage Helps Party's Chances for 1952 





exist. Sometimes recommendations of the 
Committee are ignored. 

But the Committee can get a job for a 
good Democrat. And Democratic Sena- 
tors can do the same, especially if they 
are on speaking terms with William M. 
Boyle, Jr., Chairman of the National 
Committee, and Donald S. Dawson, who 
handles patronage matters for President 
Truman. They are the men _ through 
whom these things are channeled. 

Regular procedures exist for handling 
jobs that lie outside civil service. These 


“—Wide World 
DEMOCRAT BOYLE 
. . . the channel is historic 


are not always followed, but they are 
historic, used through Democratic and 
Republican administrations alike. 

The job applicant gets a letter of 
recommendation from one of his Senators, 
stating his qualifications. To this he may 
add other letters from his Representative 
and from the National Committeeman 
and Committeewoman from his State. 
These are not worth much if they do not 
come from Democrats. 

With these recommendations in hand, 
the applicant moves to the Democratic 
National Committee, or to the personnel 
director of the agency he wants to work 
for. It is much better if he can get a 
Senator to intervene for him; but, in 
these days when there are plenty of jobs, 
this is not always necessary. 

Jobs hunt the man more often in 
these days of high private employment 








than men hunt jobs. ‘lime and again, Mr, 
Boyle and Mr. Dawson find themselves 
with well-paying jobs on their hands and 
no one to fill them. 

In such cases, they talk with the Sep. 
ators and Democratic National Commit. 
tee members from the States involved and 
ask for recommendations. The Senators 
and Committee members turn in their 
recommendations. The list is combed 
over. Then a choice is made. 

Sometimes it happens that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, or other in- 
vestigating agency, finds that there are 
special reasons why the man recom- 
mended cannot be hired. But, usually, the 
politicians who recommended him know 
whether he will stand investigation. 

Price-control jobs. When the price- 
control agency was taking shape, the 
Democratic National Committee sent out 
letters to Senators and Committeemen, 
telling them that State and regional di- 
rectors and other officials would be 
needed. Mr. Boyle asked for recommen- 
dations for those places. This is done 
quite often in looking for men for policy- 
making jobs in the Government. 

Since the letters were to Democratic 
Party officials, it was presumed that most 
of those recommended would be Demo- 
crats. Many Senators and Committeemen 
grabbed at the chance to pass along jobs 
to their friends. But some did not. 

Several Democratic Senators figured 
that, after the first blush of enthusiasm 
wears off, price-enforcement officials will 
come under fire from the public. One 
Senator said he did not want to be put 
into a position of having to defend the 
man who runs the control agency in his 
State. “I'd rather be in a position to at- 
tack him when the time comes,” he said. 

This caused gaps in the lists of recom- 
mendations that Mr. Boyle sent to the 
agency. And all of those he suggested 
were not appointed. Republicans got into 
places in New York and Chicago. But 
Democrats got most of the jobs. 

Personal friendships are getting a great 
many jobs. Men inside Government agen- 
cies pass the word along quietly to 
friends that vacancies are about to occur. 
And the friends get the jobs before the 
National Committee knows they exist. 

But federal patronage is about the 


same as it always has been. In a Demo- . 


cratic Administration, Democrats get 
most of the good jobs. And the Demo- 
cratic National Committee is doing the 
best it can for its own. 
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White industry makes ready for whatever defense 
production program the Nation may require, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is making ready for any 
transportation job that industry . . . or the Nation 


. may call on us to do. 


Gaining momentum since 1946, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s half billion dollar equipment program 
to insure an adequate car supply, with locomotives 
and supporting facilities to provide good trans- 


portation service, is nearing completion. 


The Pennsylvania's 54,000 shopmen are working 
to keep all transportation equipment fit. Besides 
building new cars they have rehabilitated 20,000 
existing freight cars and will put another 14,000 


in new-car condition this year. 


' ere working for defense, too! 


SO THAT THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD IS READY TO MEET 
ANY DEMAND, ANY EMERGENCY... 


Car builders are busy on the biggest single order 
of its kind in railroad history... 20,000 new 
Pennsylvania Railroad freight cars costing $114 
million. More than 7,000 have been built and 
put to work. The others are coming along at the 
rate of 1.250 or more a month. These are in 
addition to more than 5,000 new cars built in 


Pennsylvania's shops in the past three years. 


More than 1,000 new Diesel-electric locomotives 
costing $212 million have been ordered. Nearly 


all are now in service. 


In every possible way steps have been taken to 
make sure that equipment and all other facilities 


are ample and ready for any demand or emergency. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 
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IR WARFARE PAYS OFF IN KOREA 


| Air power has moved into a 
rimary role in Korea. Attacks 
the skies are taking a terrific 

oll of Chinese Communists. 
Fire and TNT bombs, bullets, 
ockets—all types of air assault 
in use. Right now they are 
more deadly than ground troops. 
P U.S. planes are cutting supply 
lines, burning out guerrillas, scat- 
lering the foe everywhere. It's a 

ew phase in the war. 


The airplane, at a disadvantage in 

he early months of war in Korea, is 
oming into its own in this new phase 
fighting. 

Planes, using fire and explosive bombs, 
jockets, strafing attacks, are taking a 
heavier toll of Chinese during current 
operations than are troops on the ground, 
musing the conventional weapons of war. 
| Fire, in particular, is playing hob with 
ithe Chinese and North Koreans. It is hard 
lon civilians as well, but it is proving the 

inswer to many forms of guerrilla tactics 
sed by the Communists. Whole areas 

e burned over with napalm—gasoline 

elly almost impossible to extinguish. Vil- 
ges that had sheltered enemy troops 
uring daytime go up in smoke. Troops 
Mapped in their foxholes are often smoth- 
bred as the flames eat up oxygen. Attack- 


ing forces are stopped, scattered, or 


‘Durned up. 

| But it’s the combination of bombers 
4nd fighters ranging from the front lines 
tback to the Manchurian border that is 


Piling up the huge Chinese casualty lists 


sand wrecking the supply lines that the 
‘Chinese need in order to fight. 


_ Airmen are going in with 250 big 
B-29s that are the equivalent of about 
1,000 World War II B-17s, the Flying 


Fortresses that demolished German cities. 

They are using smaller B-26 bombers in 
groups of three for night attacks, with 
one plane dropping flares and the others 
bombing anything that moves. 


Fast jet fighters—F-80s, with a sprin- 
Kling of F-84s and F-86s—are piling up 


the biggest number of kills, however. 
They and an almost equal number of 


Propeller-driven F-5ls are taking on 
Chinese troops from the air. On an aver- 
age day, they are making from 350 to 
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Reported from TOKYO 


400 sorties over enemy lines, and causing 
nearly 1,000 casualties with napalm, 
machine guns and rockets. 

In one operation last week, for ex- 
ample, a flight of 38 fighter planes 
dropped 80,000 gallons of the deadly 
jellied gasoline in the path of advancing 
U.N. ground troops. Then the planes 
came down with rockets and machine- 
guns strafing. The result was to knock 
out Chinese resistance in that area. In 
addition, the airmen counted 26 towns 


SS . 


CLOSE 


trenched in a long line of buildings. A 
dozen support planes then bombed the 
buildings with napalm, starting fierce 
fires. Communist troops ran out of the 
town. 

Use of fire bombs by Air Force, Navy 
and Marine planes, in fact, is proving to 
be the best means yet found to knock 
out elusive Chinese units in Korea. They 
were used only sparingly against ‘the 
North Koreans in earlier months of the 
war. Yet they are not new. Napalm fire 


SUPPORT 


A No. 1 killer: the fighter-bomber plus jellied gasoline 


and villages hit and 240 buildings dam- 
aged or destroyed, eliminating that shel- 
ter from possible later use by Communist 
troops in the sub-zero cold. 

Against guerrilla operations that have 
been harassing U.N. ‘forces from the 
rear, these fighter-bomber techniques are 
proving to be equally effective. In one 
recent raid, a large guerrilla area was 
burned over with napalm and then shot 
up, causing casualties first estimated at 
2,500. U.S. ground forces went in later 
and counted 4,000 dead guerrilla troops. 

The job of retaking Korean towns also 
is being simplified by fighter-bomber 
support using fire bombs. As a typical 
case, an attack on the town of Yongwol 
was held up by Chinese troops en- 


bombs were used in World War II raids 
against Tokyo, for instance, causing more 
destruction than even the atom bomb 
attack on Hiroshima. 

They are being used now, as a result, 
in bigger and bigger quantities. The 
effect often is to turn an .enemy-held 
area into a sea of flame, burning out 
concealed positions. Even a_ spot of 
burning gasoline jelly on a soldier's uni- 
form is usually fatal, spreading rapidly 
when an effort is made to put it out. 

Air power, in other words, now is 
having its innings in the Korean. war. 
U.S. planes, armed with a potent wea- 
pon against guerrillalike Chinese forces 
and given a chance to show what they 
can do, are doing plenty. 
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WHAT OUR NEW ARMY CAN DO 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS 


Chief of Staff, United States Army 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Reverses in Korea and fears 
in Europe of being overwhelmed by Russia’s mil- 
lions—how is the U.S. Army planning to meet 
the menaces of the near and farther future? 

Have the rising numbers of men in uniform 
what it takes, in themselves and in their training 
and equipment? 

To get answers from the highest authority, the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report invited to 
their conference rooms the nation’s No. 1 soldier, 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff. 








Proees, 


JOSEPH LAWTON COLLINS helped to drive the 
Japanese off Guadalcanal, then led the Seventh 
Corps in the Normandy landing and in spearhead- 
ing the invasion into Germany. 

Otherwise, since West Point, Class of ’17, he has 
been studying, teaching and doing staff jobs of in- 
creasing importance. He became the War Depart- 
ment’s director of information in 1947, the Army’s 
Vice Chief of Staff in 1948 and Chief of Staff in 
1949. General Collins was born 54 years ago in 
New Orleans. 








Q Would you say, General Collins, that the Ameri- 
cans make good soldiers? 

A Of course the American makes a good soldier. In 
the early stages of any war he can be a difficult soldier. 
He needs training, he needs discipline, he needs ac- 
commodation to the battlefield. The thing that our 
boys have to learn when they are in battle for the first 


time is a thing called “patience.” It’s a slow, laborious 
business, learning this game of patience. Some people 
don’t take to it too readily. But the American soldier 
when he is properly trained and properly led, is, in 
my opinion, the finest soldier in the world. 

Q Various writers have said he has shortcomings— 

A He has shortcomings, yes—but so does the aver- 
age American have shortcomings. There is no distinc- 
tion between the American soldier and the American 
youngster of our country, because they are the boys we 
make soldiers of. There is no distinction between 
them and America itself. Whatever is wrong with the 
American soldier is wrong with America. 

Q What does it take to make a good soldier? 

A I think, first of all, it takes discipline. It takes 
organization, proper equipment, and confidence in a 
man’s leadership, or the leadership of the unit—the 
officers and the noncommissioned officers. If you get 
good leadership, and a good sound organization with 
sound tactical doctrine behind it and have the proper 
amount of discipline and adequate supplies, then you 
have good soldiers. The raw material is there, there 
is no question about it. 

Q It certainly is intelligent material, isn’t it? 

A Of course it is intelligent raw material, and it’s 
physically adaptable—remarkably adaptable. It hap- 
pens I had the opportunity to see that firsthand in 
both the Pacific and in Europe. 

And I’ve seen our men fighting in Korea under ex; 
ceedingly adverse conditions. It doesn’t take them 


long to adapt themselves to these varying conditions, 
And they do it with great ingenuity and courage. 

Q And the Chinese isn’t necessarily a better sol- 
dier? 

A Definitely not. One of the questions that hes 
arisen with respect to the Korean business is whether 
our men can stand up under this as well and better 
than the Chinese can. We proved we could outdo the 
Japs during the past war even in the jungle. We wer 
in better shape physically than the Japs were, we 
were better taken care of from the medical stand- 
point, so that while the earlier units got quite a good 
deal of malaria, the later units licked the malaria 
problem as well as we licked the Japs. Similarly, in 
Korea today, our men are better fitted out with cloth- 
ing and equipment to withstand the cold than the 
Chinese are, even with all their padded suits. They get 
frostbite, too. 

Most of our cases of serious frostbite have been 
among the wounded. If a man is wounded in the dark 
and you can’t get to him for five or six hours and he 
can’t move himself sufficiently to keep circulation up, 
he may develop frostbite. 

So again I say, we adapt ourselves to cold as wel 
as the Chinese do. 

Q General, what about the charge that we commit 
ted “green” troops to action? 

A Of course, I think that a good many of these 
criticisms of the American soldier go back to the eafly 
phases of the operations in Korea. We were asked, fo 
instance, “Why did you send green troops into at: 
tion?” Well, where do you get experienced troops 
peacetime? A doctor practices his profession by going 
to the hospital and operating on somebody. A lawyéf 
tries cases in court. But we can’t start private wai 
just to give our men experience or to get the green 
ness off of them. 
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We Americans always start with untrained men. We 

seem to make an effort to do so, by opposing any uni- 
versal military training or universal military service, 
andsoon. That inevitably leaves us then, at the start 
of an operation, with relatively “green” men, but our 
men in Korea soon hardened to meet the tough situa- 
tion there and have given a wonderful account of 
themselves. 

Q What is the morale of the men in Korea? 

A The primary reason for my going out on this re- 
cent trip to Korea was to check up and see what was 
the condition of the Eighth Army and also of our al- 
lied forces there. I found the Eighth Army in good 
shape. There wasn’t time to get down and talk to 
many of the men. Time was too limited for that. But 
I did see a good number of them, ard all of our corps 
commanders, one of the ROK [Republic of Korea] 
corps commanders, two or three division commanders, 
and one or two regimental commanders. While our 
people are not wildly enthusiastic about being in Ko- 
zea, nevertheless their morale as soldiers is perfectly 
all right. They’re tired of being pushed around by the 
Chinese and other people and there is plenty of fight 
left in the Eighth Army. 


Respect for Allies in Korea 

Q Do they feel they are getting enough help from 
the other United Nations forces? 

A That’s rather difficult to say. I didn’t ask any- 
body that specific question, and I don’t believe that the 
men on the spot are particularly concerned about that, 
one way or another, but I don’t know. They have great 
respect, however, for the contingents that are there. 

I did see the 29th British Brigade group and also a 
Turkish regimental combat team on my last visit. I 
was well impressed with both of those organizations 
and had fine accounts of their fighting. Just prior to 
my last visit, a French battalion had fought near 
Wonju, and this French outfit had gone into a bayonet 
charge and driven off the enemy force hands down. 
And I thought that was a very fine thing. It was all 
very reassuring, because you sometimes hear the ques- 
tion raised: “Will the Europeans fight?” Well, these 
Frenchmen are fighting and fighting well, and so are 
the British and the Turks and the other United Na- 
tions forces—land, sea and air. 

Q Most men probably make good soldiers if given 
the right leadership, weapons and training, don’t they? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you see any way of increasing the effective- 
ness of the force in Korea without increasing the man 
Power, such as “souping up” an Army with gadgets? 

A No, I don’t believe that much further can be 


It Can Outfight Bigger Force . .. Russian Tanks Fall 


Before U.S. Armor... Air Support in Korea Praised 


done in Korea along this line. Korea is, I think, some- 
what of a special case. In the first place, it’s a limited 
peninsula—it isn’t broad country. 

And yet, for the numbers that are involved, the 
frontages are great. The country is very, very broken 
—extremely rough—primitive country. The roads are 
narrow. At normal times of the year the flatlands are 
covered with sodden rice paddies which become al- 
most a morass. The country as a whole is so broken 
and so rough that the normal modern weapons are 
neutralized to some extent by the extreme roughness 
of the ground. The best weapons are high-angle-fire 
weapons. Mortars and things of that sort. 

Most of our artillery, fortunately, is howitzer-type 
artillery. It is highly effective, but the observation 
and adjustment of fire is difficult. During the periods 
when the weather is bad, the only source of observa- 
tion is the “Cub” airplane, which is doing a marvelous 
job. But the valleys are filled with fog in the early 
morning until about 10 o’clock, and again in the after- 
noon beginning about 4:30 or 5. 

It is at night, or when the valleys are in fog, that the 
Chinese and Korean Communists have moved supplies 
and launched most of their attacks. This has made 
the observation and adjustment of fire, even by our 
trusty “Cub” pilots, most difficult. Therefore, our 
gadgets don’t work as well in that type of terrain as 
they do in more open, rolling country that we normal- 
ly associate with civilization. 


Weapons Worked Well 

Q What has that war shown about our weapons? 

A Our weapons have worked out well. There was a 
great deal of talk about how inadequate were our 
tanks, for example. The fact of the matter is that the 
first troops that went into Korea were flown in there, 
and unfortunately we can’t fly tanks yet. We have a 
prototype of a plane which will carry a light tank, but 
we don’t have them in quantity yet. So the initial 
troops that went by air consisted of two rifle com- 
panies, one mortar platoon and one battery of four 
105-mm. guns. It fought off an entire Korean Commu- 
nist division from 8 o’clock in the morning until 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. Are you proud of that? I am. 

These first troops came from the 24th Division. The 
rest of the division was brought in piecemeal. They 
were rushed over to the port of Pusan, brought up on 
a railroad line, loaded on to trucks and brought up to 
the front piecemeal, because that was the only way we 
could get them there. There followed then a whole 
series of withdrewals and delaying actions. We lost a 
lot of men. A unit fighting a delaying action, if it 

(Continued on page 22) 
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fights it properly, stays there and has to take it, in 
order that the others get away. 

Q Is it true, or was it ever true, that the Army is 
roadbound? Is that a valid criticism? 

A All armies with modern equipment, to start with, 
are relatively roadbound, inevitably. It’s the hardest 
thing in the world to get troops to walk, particularly 
American youngsters that are wedded to the idea that 
if they want to go to the movies two blocks away they 
take the family car. It takes quite a long time to get 
that out of the heads of the American soldier as it 
does out of the American civilian—which the soldier 
is, after all, only in uniform. 

Yes, our troops were roadbound at the start. I’m 
afraid they will always be relatively roadbound, till 
they learn that if they’re going to save casualties they 
must get off the roads when in the forward areas. We 
ought to be able to do more about that. I can assure 
you we are doing our utmost to instill this fact in 
training. 


Chinese Lug Own Supplies 

Q Do the Chinese have an advantage in that? 

A They have the good old Oriental system of carry- 
ing everything on their backs. That isn’t 100 per cent 
true, of course—they have a small amount of artillery 
and they have to have a certain amount of transport, 
but that moves at night. They just don’t move in the 
daytime on roads. The bulk of their supplies is car- 
ried on their backs. And they don’t hesitate, of course, 
to impress refugees or anybody else into the business of 
carrying their rations and ammunition and everything 
else for them. Furthermore, they live off the country. 

Q Is this why we don’t get more divisions out of a 
certain number of men, in comparison to the Chinese 
or Russians? 

A That is one of the principal reasons. Communist 
armies move in and scrounge off the civilian popula- 
tion and take the food away from them. That lightens 
the load of food they have to carry. We don’t do that. 
I saw some of the Communist forces when we first 
made our contacts with them in Europe and they had 
the doggondest combination of vehicles that you ever 
saw in your life—wagons, oxcarts, buggies—taken 
from the countryside. 

The Communist divisions are about half or two 
thirds of the strength of ours, in numbers of men. So 
right off you get a mathematical proposition. If you 
want to increase the number of divisions from a fixed 
number of men, then you just reduce the size of your 
division—if that’s the objective. But that’s a phony 
objective and we don’t fall for it. 

The other thing is that we provide services to our 
soldiers that no other Army in the world provides: 
superb medical and dental care, better food, efficient 
mail. 

Q How are our tanks doing in Korea? 

A Fine. Of course, our first troops went in with 
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only light tanks, which is what they were equipped 
with in Japan for occupation purposes. The bridge 
system in Japan is such that, if we ran medium and 
heavy tanks over it in occupation, we’d soon ruin not 
only the bridge system but the whole road system, and 
we’d pay the bill. So we had to go in with light tanks 
only against Russian-built medium tanks. Our light 
M-24s were knocked out by the Russian T-34s. Byt 
we soon had medium tanks, shipped from the States 
in action, and in every single encounter to date oy 
mediums have knocked out the Russian T-34 tanks. 

Q Is that one of their better tanks? 

A That’s their standard medium tank. Yet I cap 
show you articles saying that we have no tanks to 
match the Russian T-34s. So far as I know, nota 
single new American medium tank has been knocked 
out by a Russian T-34 tank. I guess part of that has 
been due to the fact that the Korean Communists are 
poor shots, because the Russian 85-mm. gun can knock 
out a medium tank, all right. 

But our guns are better, our fire-control equipment 
is better, our men are better trained. They hit the 
Russian T-34s first and knock them out. 

Q Is the T-34 still the standard Russian medium 
tank? 

A Still the standard Russian tank. I don’t doubt 
that they have some later improved models, but those 
that they’ve put against us have been knocked out on 
every occasion. I am confident also we can knock 
them out anywhere else. 


Burning a Hole in Armor 

Q How about our bazookas? 

A We started the war with the 2.36-inch bazooka, 
which is what we had at the end of the last war. Now 
the bazooka is nothing but a piece of tin pipe, prac- 
tically, which fires a little rocket. The velocity of the 
shell has nothing to do with knocking out the enemy 
tanks. The trick is in the ammunition, which is spe- 
cially designed to burn a hole through armor plate. 
Even the small 2.36 bazooka rocket, with a hollow- 
shaped charge, will burn a hole in a Russian T-34 tank 
and set it afire. 

Q In the front? 

A Not in the front, but in the side and rear. Witha 
bazooka, that’s the best place to attack anyhow—no 
use getting out in front of a tank—attack it from the 
flank and the rear. 

Q What's the real story behind the new 3.5-inclt 
bazooka? 

A About six weeks before the war began in Korea, | 
had gone up to our Aberdeen Proving Ground and 
had seen the new 3.5 bazooka fired. It was still being 
tested. The rockets that were fired that day were 
practically handmade in a machine shop. They burned 
holes through an unbelievable thickness of armof 


plate. Just as soon as the Korean situation broke, our § 
Ordnance Department and civilian manufacturers 9 
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promptly standardized the new bazooka for mass pro- 
duction. By the time that our lines got down to 
Taejon, not far below Seoul, we had 3.5 bazookas in 
the hands of the troops. They had been rushed into 
production, and flown to Korea by the Air Force. 

The first seven rounds out of seven 3.5 bazookas, in 
the town of Taejon, resulted in seven hits and seven 
Russian T-34s knocked out. Every one of them 
turned, and only one North Korean got out alive. The 
35 bazooka has been an amazing success. 


New Defenses Against Tanks 

Q What about the Army’s other antitank weapons? 

A In answering this I would like to broaden our dis- 
cussion and get away from Korea, because I think the 
question of antitank defense is very important with 
respect to the future possibilities of holding Western 
Europe. I want to touch upon the whole scheme of 
antitank defenses. 

First of all, if we were to try to match the rumored 
49,000 Russian tanks, tank for tank, I think we’d be 
making a colossal mistake. They’re terribly costly 
things, these tanks, and there is a certain amount of 
obsolescence that’s inevitable with such a complicated 
vehicle, even when brand new. There has always been 
a battle between armor and guns, and the balance 
swings back and forth. Either the armor or the weapon 
is relatively obsolete at any given stage of the game. 
What we have gone after is to improve both our tanks 
and our antitank weapons. I’d like to talk about the 
antitank ones first. 

Let’s start with the rifle grenade. We’ve bought a 
certain number of foreign-made grenades for test pur- 
poses. We’ve put a better type of explosive in it which 
will make it quite effective against practically any 
tank at short ranges. 

Q Shooting out of an ordinary rifle? 

A Shooting it out of a launcher attached to an 
ordinary rifle. 

Q Where does the bazooka come in? 

A The 2.36 and 3.5 bazookas will knock out any of 
these tanks at ranges normally of about 50 yards. It 
takes a lot of guts to stand up against a tank at 50 
yards. But actually a tank is relatively blind except 
straight ahead. And in semidarkness, or if you can 
catch these tanks in bivouac, or the tank is going down 
avillage street, all you have to do is have guts enough 
to wait until it gets opposite you before you shoot at it. 

Q What about the recoilless rifles? 

A Next in our family of antitank weapons are the 
tecoilless rifles, the 57s, the 75s and the new 105s. 
These will fire the same type ammunition that the 

bazooka fires, but to greater ranges. With the 105 the 
effective range will be 1,500 to 2,000 yards. 

Q What do you have to hit at the other end? 

A You have to hit the tank, of course. 

Q That's a pretty long way—the tank is a small ob- 
ject, isn’t it? 
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A But with the proper sighting equipment it can be 
done. Next in our series are the guns of our tanks, 
which are also antitank guns—of course, the tank it- 
self is the best antitank weapon. Our new light tanks 
are equipped with a 76-mm. gun, the new mediums 
with a 90-mm. gun, and our new heavies have 120-mm. 
guns. All of these have improved, high-velocity am- 
munition, and they will all be capable of knocking out 
enemy tanks of comparable size at ranges up to 3,000 
or 4,000 yards. 

In addition, we’ve developed still another type of 
ammunition for use in our normal field artillery. And 
within the effective range of that artillery, which will 
run up to 12,000 yards or more, this ammunition will 
also knock out a tank. You don’t shoot at individual 
tanks at any such ranges, but it’s a fact that in prepa- 
ration for an attack, particularly if you’ve got to cross 
a defile, like a river, or going through a mountain pass, 
you’ve got to mass your tanks in getting ready for that 
attack. 

Now if you can discover such massing of tanks— 
and it can be done—and then concentrate the fire of 
perhaps 10 or 15 battalions of artillery on that tank 
concentration, you’re bound to hit sone tanks—that’s 
all there is to it. Furthermore, the tankers are always 
tinkering with their tanks, maintenance jobs and 
things of that sort. This ammunition is a very power- 
ful explosive, and you’re going to get casualties among 
the personnel as well as casualties among the tanks. 

So in summary, then, what we have is an entire 
family of antitank weapons, beginning with the rifle 
grenade and the bazooka, and going up to medium 
artillery, all of which are capable, if properly used, of 
knocking out the best tank that we know of in the 
world. 

Q That means they will knock out the Joseph Stalin 
heavy tank, too? 

A Right. 


Use of Planned Demolition 

Q Do you think with these weapons we can with a 
smaller force really contain an enemy? 

A That’s right. I think by improving antitank 
weapons, by proper use of planned demolitions, and 
by greatly improved tanks; by the use of air with 
rockets against tanks, which we knew from our ex- 
perience in the past war is very effective, that the com- 
bination can be made to go a long way toward reducing 
the offensive power of an army that uses a great many 
tanks. 

Q But yet people have the idea of hordes of people 
coming across Europe, just these masses of men. 
Could we deal with that? 

A Of course. There again is where our artillery and 
our air could be of tremendous effect. 

Q So that a highly mobile unit of smaller size could 
be effective? 

(Continued on page 24) 





























A Certainly. Making proper use of land obstacles, 
bridges, mountain ranges, streams, and things of that 
character, in conjunction with planned demolition— 
that combination of factors together with highly mo- 
bile forces, adequately equipped with modern weap- 
ons, can go a long way toward making it possible. 

Q So that we don’t need to match division for divi- 
sion? 

A No, it is not necessary to do that. I’ve heard 
some people say: “The Communists have 200 divi- 
sions. How could we stop the Communists when we 
only have a small number of divisions?” Well, of 
course, first of all, get some more divisions. But you 
don’t have to match division for division. 

Q How many would we need? 

A I wouldn’t want to say that here. 

Q Would 20 divisions be an important number of 
divisions? 

A A contribution of 20 divisions by a number of 
people will soon add up to more divisions. 

Q Twenty over all? 

A No, just 20 divisions wouldn’t be enough. 

Q But 200 Russian divisions wouldn’t be anywhere 
near 200 American divisions, would they? 

A No, they would be somewhere the equivalent of 
roughly 120 divisions of the American type. 


Matériel First, Then Men 

Q What is the solution for the Army of the man- 
power problem? 

A We’re under considerable pressure these days to 
call up more divisions, for example. We’re asked, 
“Why don’t you call out the National Guard? Why 
don’t you have more men in the Army?” Well, frank- 
ly, man power is not the critical problem of the Army 
at the moment, in my judgment. The critical problem 
is to modernize the equipment of the Army—that’s 
what we must do first. 

For the first 18 months or so from the beginning of 
conversion of industry, matériel is critical; but from 
then on personnel is the only bottleneck. For it takes 
a year and a half to gear up industry to produce the 
essential equipment—tanks, aircraft, antitank weap- 
ons, guided missiles, things of that type. It takes 
about a year and a half to get industry fully geared 
up to produce in quantity. 

We can take a National Guard division, of which 
we have 27, bring it in at about half strength—that’s 
about what their strength is—fill it up with recruits 
from Selective Service and train that division in about 
7, 8 or 9 months. What would be the use of calling in 
a great number of divisions, having them sit around 
here, not fully equipped with modern equipment and 
no place to go? You’d have a terrific morale problem 
on your hands. 

Furthermore, you’d be taking men out of industry 
at the very time when industry is being called upon to 
really put on steam. It doesn’t make sense to me, in a 
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calm, cool analysis. So what we’re doing is to gear oy, 
call-up of troops to the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s plans 
that’s the solid rock that you must build upon. Ang 
we will call up divisions as required and as they can be 
equipped. And we’ll train them in time so that we cap 
use them in action as they could be shipped overseas 
and as there is some commitment for them overseas 

Now, then, in our civilian components we do have q 
large number of National Guard and Organized Re. 
serve divisions that we’ve not yet called up, and we 
have a great many supporting units both in the Or. 
ganized Reserves and in the National Guard. We've 
called up a great many of them, but we still havea 
considerable backlog of those people. What we need 
now is a bill such as that which we have up on the 
Hill, which is a combination bill of service and train. 
ing so that when these men complete their tours of ae. 
tive-duty service they then go back into the Reserve— 
and these will be really trained men, they will have 
had 27 months of service. 

Then if we call up a unit from the civilian compo- 
nents, instead of having to start from scratch, we would 
have these units maintained at strength with trained 
people. Our period of training of these units can then 
be materially reduced, which will obviate the neces- 
sity of having so many of them on active duty. 

Q Would you get the skilled men you need in this 
way? 

A Weare sure we would. Of course, there is a com- 
mon belief that all that is necessary to prepare a man 
for fighting in the Army is certain basic training. That 
is not true any more. A modern army has become a 
very complex organization, with extremely compli- 
cated equipment, and very specialized training is 
necessary to prepare men to use it. To absorb this 
specialized training, the Army needs men with high 
mentality as well as excellent physical condition. 


Need for Combat Leaders 

Q Then your greatest need in the Army is for tech- 
nicians? 

A That is only part of our need. There is another 
need in the Army—and one that is not generally un- 
derstood—for men of high intelligence and ability to 
lead our combat units. Combat leaders are specialists, 
too, and require specialized training, just as do the 
technicians. Our American soldiers deserve to have 
the best leadership that we can provide, and the best 
equipment manned by the best technicians that we 
can provide. Thus it can be seen that the Army has the 
same requirement for good men as have the other 
services. 

The legislation we have been discussing, I believe, 
provides the training that these men require. 

Q We're not so badly off, then, as some people im- 
agine? 

A Not personnelwise, in my judgment. For the 
moment, however, it is essential that we draft 18-year- 
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gids in order to reach the strength that we’re headed 
for now. Or else to draft veterans, or nonveterans who 
have dependents. Those are the alternatives. We 
jon’t have to immediately draft all 18-year-olds to 
start with, but there would be a considerable number 
that would have to be drafted in order to meet our re- 
quirements. That’s the broad analysis of our person- 
nel problem. 

Q Is the Army we’re building going to be a strong 
Army, a Sood Army? 

A Indeed it will be. 

Q Even though it is only 1.5 million men? 

A That’s right. What it will have, I guarantee, is 
going to be excellent. The training is in the hands of 
General [Mark W.] Clark, the extremely able head of 
our Army Field Forces, a man in whom I have the ut- 
most confidence. He did this sort of job for General 
[Lesley J.] McNair at the beginning of the war, and 
js an expert in the matter of training. We’ve estab- 
lished a good, sound, tough program of training, and 
these boys will be good. 


Army More Airborne 

Q Is our Army going to be more mobile? Are we 
putting it in the air more? 

A Yes, definitely. We’re retaining two airborne 
divisions and we’ve developed a great deal of modern 
equipment for these divisions. We can now drop whole 
batteries of field artillery by parachute, for example 
—there was a demonstration of that in our last big 
field maneuvers. And 12 minutes after a battery was 
dropped, it was in firing position. Jeeps were also 
dropped complete. 

In other words, our airborne troops will go into ac- 
tion in the future better equipped, more ready to stay. 
Also, the tie-in between air support and the ground 
troops, particularly the airborne, has been improved. 
We’ve developed in conjunction with the Air Force 
some excellent transports that will carry our heavy 
equipment. We now have a prototype of a transport 
which will carry the new light tank. 

On the last exercise down in North Carolina, I rode 
in one of these new planes with a 155-mm. howitzer, 
for example, and we came right into a airstrip, which 
had been taken by the paratroopers, and landed. The 
gun came off and in an other airplane was a truck 
to pull it. The truck ran out and hitched up to the 155- 
mm. gun, which had its full crew with it and enough 
ammunition to keep it in action for some time. That’s 
a tremendous development. So we have already made 
fine progress in increasing our capabilities to move 
troops by air. However, there’s much still to be done. 
The logistical problems involved are terribly complex 
—they’re even more complex than in amphibious op- 
erations. 

Q The Russians have done a lot of that, haven't 
they? 

A Yes, they’ve done a great deal in paratrooper 
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work. How ready they are to drop heavy equipment 
we really don’t know. 

Q Is your aim to make the whole Army air-trans- 
portable? 

A I think that would be beyond our present capa- 
bilities, fiscally and also from the question of capa- 
city and production of aircraft, but we are making 
progress. We’re training our infantry divisions in what 
we call “air transportability,” as distinct from purely 
parachute operations. Prior to any operation where 
they are likely to be used, we send teams around to 
teach our men how to load their equipment on an air- 
plane. You can’t merely put it on the airplane—it’s 
got to be tied down in a certain fashion, depending on 
the type of ship. It takes time and effort. But all of 
that is in training, and we do expect to be able to 
move the standard infantry division, except its heav- 
iest equipment, in an air train, after the paratroopers 
have dropped and seized an airfield and cleared it out. 
Then, if you can rush in these good transports with 
fighter cover and get your heavy equipment on the 
ground, you’re there. 

Q Would we have enough planes? 

A Well, we do not have now, but we’re working 
with the Air Force on the business of having enough 
transports of the proper types, so that we can move 
one division by air in one lift. 

The development of commercial aviation which 
could be taken into service is something that I think 
has great possibilities. I just pose this question: If 
it is logical to subsidize passenger air, through mail 
subsidies and otherwise, then I think it is equally logi- 
cal under proper controls to give thought to the sub- 
sidization of air-freight business that is susceptible of 
use for military purposes. 


Control of Tactical Planes 

Q What about Army control of its own air sup- 
port? 

A Well, the Army, with its eyes open, supported 
the question of unification, which created an inde- 
pendent Air Force. I’m still for that. The Army has no 
intention of attempting to create its own close-sup- 
port aviation. If we did, it would be a needless dupli- 
cation of the school systems, of supply facilities, of 
construction facilities, maintenance facilities, and ev- 
erything of that sort. The Air Force is working with 
us very closely, and, in the new Air Force programs, 
the proportion of fighter bombers with divisions is on a 
ratio that will give us adequate close-support aviation. 

Q How about your control of that aviation? Who 
would control it? 

A It is still controlled by the Air Force under the 
present system. We are studying that problem with 
the Air Force carefully at the present time, and I 
think that we will be able to work out some system of 
operational control at certain levels within Army 
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units. I don’t think we have to carry it down to the 
last unit. I personally believe that there is a point at 
which the operational control must be passed to the 
supporting unit. But that is a matter that we are 
working out with the Air Force. 

Q But it can be worked out? 

A It can be worked out, in my judgment. And Ill 
say this, and I’ve gotten this from the Army com- 
mander down, in Korea: Our people have gotten ex- 
cellent support in Korea from our Air Force, Navy 
and Marines. 


Marines’ Co-ordination 

Q There was some statement that the Marines op- 
erated more closely with their air? 

A I think that is correct. I believe the methods are 
the same. The actual techniques involved are no dif- 
ferent. 

So far as I know, my division, the 25th Division, at 
Guadalcanal had the first close support of any divi- 
sion in action in the past war. We were supported 
there by Navy fliers, by Army fliers and by Marine 
Corps fliers. All of them did a fine job. And I still say 
that it doesn’t make an awful lot of difference to the 
men in the air who this fellow is down on the ground— 
nor does it make a great deal of difference to the man 
on the ground who the man is in the air, if they have 
proper signal communication and if they have a 
proper means of identification of targets. 

In the business of going cross-country, after you 
get over a beach line, then you really get into compli- 
cations, particularly target identification. We had ex- 
cellent support from Normandy to the Elbe from our 
Air Forces—don’t let anybody tell you otherwise—ex- 
cellent. Very close. We had fighter cover over my 
Third Armored Division all the way from the break- 
through in Normandy at St. Lo to the Elbe, and it 
was constantly in the air over these columns. 

I’ve seen quadruple-banked vehicles burned to a 
crisp by our air in support of our break-through at 
Normandy. I’ve also seen double columns of enemy 
vehicles over two miles long burned to a crisp by 
our air, in close support of our troops. Pilots would 
radio back and tell our own ground people, ‘There 
is enemy armor over in this area.” There was the 
closest sort of co-ordination, I can assure you. 

Q General, is there enough tactical air support in 
Korea now? 

A At first there was not enough, but now in Korea 
there is an adequate supply—more than enough for 
the normal day-in-and-day-out operation. As I’ve 
flown into Korea, the four different times I’ve been 
over there, I’ve put on the ear phones and listened to 
these boys talking back and forth to one another. Fre- 
quently I would listen in. It happened my old divi- 
sion is out there and I know the code calls. They 
would ask, “Have you got any targets?” and the unit 
would say, “No, we haven’t got any targets.” Then 


they would go on armed reconnaissance instead. But 
when the fighting is heavy, there are plenty of targets 
Day in and day out they’ve got plenty of Close-sup. 
port air over there. 

Q Incase of a war in Europe, would you have Pro- 
portionately— 

A We would not have now, but that’s what I saiq. 
We are working that out with the Air Force, and ip 
the expanded Air Force there will be a much larger 
proportion of close-support aviation. 

Q Ard there will be planes designed particularly 
for that purpose? 

A Yes, ultimately. As of the moment, we wou) 
have to go to war with the equipment that we have 
and part of it would be jets, and part of it would 
conventional-type aircraft. Incidentally, the jets haye 
worked out very well in Korea, by and large. They 
have some disadvantages which are rapidly being 
overcome. 

There were two initial disadvantages of jets a 
close-support planes. First of all, they couldn’t stay in 
the combat zone long enough, particularly when ou 
planes were based in Japan and had to fly over, 
After they got a bigger beachhead and airfields, they 
were able to operate from Korea as they are doing 
now. And the second thing was they couldn’t carry a 
big-enough bomb load. Now the new jets carry a big. 
ger load than the P-47 and the P-51 did in World War 
II. They carry actually a bigger load, and, by im. 
proved fueling and larger gas tanks and so on, they 
can stay in the air for a much longer period of time, 

Q How about guided missiles? 

A We are making genuine progress in the guided- 
missile field. That’s one of the four fields that I’m per- 
sonally most interested in—tanks and antitank weap- 
ons, antiaircraft and guided missiles, close air support, 
and airborne and air-transportability. These are the 
four fields that I’ve said over and over again should 
have special emphasis in the Army, and I’m personally 
pushing them to insure real progress. And we are 
making real progress. 


Guided Missiles in 18 Months 

Q Does this mean that in 18 months you think we 
are going to have guided missiles? 

A We're going to have some guided missiles inside 
of 18 months, yes. That’s not the whole family o 
guided missiles, however. You see, we’re working 0n4 
whole series of different types of guided missiles for 
different purposes. 

Q Are they an advantage over artillery? 

A They have certain advantages and they also have 
some disadvantages. They can be made larger, so they 
can carry a bigger shock, or bigger load. They can be 
guided to a target under certain conditions, something 
you can’t do with a free shell. But, on the other hand, 
they also are still quite expensive. 


There are two categories of guided missiles in which} 


—— 
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we are particularly interested and in which we are 
making genuine progress. One is the ground-to-air 
guided missile, or antiaircraft missile. I might add 
that we’re making real progress in this whole field of 
antiaircraft, including a new free rocket. Also, there is 
some indication that we’re going to have a greatly im- 
proved shell for our normal antiaircraft artillery left 
over from the past war. 

The other guided-missile category that we’re inter- 
ested in is the ground-to-ground missile, which some- 
day may at least supplement close-support aviation. 
Close-support aviation in rough country, like Korea, 
for example, is dependent upon visibility. The guided 
missile can lick that under certain circumstances. It can 
be fired in the middle of the night or in bad weather. 
You can’t fly close-support aviation under such con- 
ditions. So that under certain conditions the guided 
missile will at least supplement close-support aviation. 


Steering an A-Bomb 

Q How can you fire a guided missile at night? 

A If you know where your target is, you can put 
controls in your guided missile and be sure that it will 
be guided to the target. The guided missile also will 
eventually carry an atomic warhead, which will be a 
great asset that I think ultimately can be used perhaps 
for the defense of Europe, because the guided missile 
can be brought in with considerable accuracy under 
certain conditions, relatively close to your troops. 

When you drop the bomb from an airplane at high 
altitude, the sheer probabilities are such that there is 
a limit to how close to your troops you’d ever want to 
take a chance on dropping them. Now-it isn’t going 
todo much good in a tactical case unless you can drop 
it fairly close to your own front lines, or specifically at 
amass of troops getting ready to pass over a river, or 
through a mountain defile or something of that sort. 
And with these missiles you can do that. The guided 
missile, then, has great possibilities as a means of de- 
livering the atomic bomb tactically, and for use in 
close support under adverse weather and lighting con- 
ditions. 

Q About how long would you say it is before that 
would be available? 

A Not many years. 

Q There’s a chance the enemy would use the same 
thing against us? 

A That’s always a possibility. And you can’t dis- 
count that possibility. I may be mistaken—I don’t 
want to appear too optimistic—but I feel that Ameri- 
can industry and our great capacity to manufacture 
things on a large scale, such as to convert a laboratory 
model into a mass-production item—I still think we’re 
ahead of the rest of the world. Consequently I think 
we can and will keep ahead. 

Q Are there any other “mystery” weapons? 

A I’ve mentioned the fact that we have a project 
which will ultimately result in the delivery of atomic 


_,» ‘Atomic bomb fired by artillery is coming’ 


fissionable materials from an artillery piece. It is 
wholly possible, and in the not-too-distant future. 

Q You're not referring to radiological warfare? 

A No. When we use this term radiological warfare, 
we mean the contamination of a target area with radio- 
active materials by other means than an atomic ex- 
plosion, whereas I have been talking about the delivery 
of fissionable materials in an artillery shell which will 
produce an atomic explosion. 

Q About Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in Ko- 
rea: What is his command relationship with General 
MacArthur? 

A There is no difference whatever between Ridg- 
way’s place with respect to MacArthur and [the late 
Lieut. Gen. Walton H.] Walker’s place with respect 
to MacArthur. 

Q Except that General Ridgway controls both the 
Tenth Corps and the Eighth Army? 

A That was General MacArthur’s intention. As a 
matter of fact, I believe it was already passed to 
Walker’s control before Ridgway ever arrived. There 
was no difference in that whatever. Had Walker lived, 
he would have had the same command arrangement. 
The intention long in advance was that when the 
Tenth Corps was brought down it would pass to the 
control of the Eighth Army. 


Improvement in Korea 

Q Since he has taken over, there seems to be more 
confidence in our operations over there—at least there 
is more movement in our own defense, isn’t there? 

A The situation is a bit different than it was when 
Walker had it. I think Walker handled the with- 
drawal from up front with great skill. What happened 
there was that the Third ROK Corps on the right of 
our forces attacked by the Chinese gave in, which ex- 
posed the entire right flank and rear of the Eighth 
Army. Here was an Army across an unfordable stream 
and its back wide open now. That’s a terrible condition 
to find yourself in. 

Walker moved very promptly and very well. He 
shifted the First Cavalry Division over to the right to 
plug this hole and defend against these Chinese Com- 
munists that were swarming down. And then the Sec- 
ond Infantry Division and Turks held up front while 
the other troops withdrew across the river, and then 
they came back together. They had to break contact 
in order to get clear and organize again for a defense. 
And I think that was accomplished with great skill. 
It couldn’t have been done any better, frankly, from 
the point of view of organization and method. 

Matt Ridgway is an extremely able man. He has 
taken hold in great style over there. I think that his 
aggressiveness has frankly boosted the morale of the 
Army and I think he is doing a fine job. 

Q The situation seems better, doesn’t it? 

A Yes, but I don’t want to create an undue atmos- 
phere of optimism. 
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Congress Asks: Does Army Waste Men? 


Troops Get Many Services the Russians Don’ 


Is the U. S. wasting scarce mili- 
tary man power? Congress, de- 
bating a wider draft, is asking 
where all the men go. 

Three out of four go every- 
where but into combat. Troop 
support, services, supply duties 
occupy most men now in the U. S. 
Army. 

Result: Russia gets far more 
fighting men than the U. S. out 
of every 100,000 soldiers. 


Back of every American soldier in a 
combat division are more than two 
men in support. Out of a 1.5-million- 
man Army, this country expects to 
build the equivalent of 24 divisions. 

In the Russian Army, back of each 
man shouldering a gun is the equivalent 
of less than one man in support. Out of 
perhaps 2.5 million men, Russia gets a 
standing Army of about 175 divisions. 

The relatively low proportion of front- 
line power in the U.S. military forces 
is attracting more and more attention. 


Photo from Sovfoto 
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Congress is on the warpath over it. Con- 
gressmen want to know why more divi- 
sions cannot be made up of messengers, 
chauffeurs who drive generals, coal shov- 
elers, men in service units of one kind or 
another. Members of Congress, up against 
the tough problems of enlarging the draft 
and starting universal military service, 
are beginning to ask whether the armed 
services are wasting man power while 
demanding more of it. 

The people are concerned, too. A par- 
ent can’t quite understand, sometimes, 
why his boy has to be on the firing line 
in Korea when other lads down the block 
have safer jobs driving trucks or servic- 
ing airplanes back home. 

The way it works out numerically, as 
the charts on these pages show, is that 
for every 10 men in combat divisions, the 
U.S. has 26 more backing them up. Some 
of the 26 may be in the actual combat 
zone, ready to jump into action. Others 
are manning the supply lines that stretch 
all the way back to this country. Still 
others are in training or in hospitals re- 
covering from wounds. 

But, on the same basis, for every 10 
soldiers in combat divisions, Russia has 
only 9 men in support. 

What accounts for this big difference 


in the number of men behind the men 
with guns? Why can’t the United States 
have something like as many divisions 
as Russia? A search for the answer pro- 
duces a number of interesting and yp. 
vealing things. 

Size of divisions is important. Tha 
is one thing that turns up right at the 
start. Comparing Russian and American 
divisions is like comparing oranges and 
grapefruit—they look somewhat alike 
but one is much smaller than the other, 
Russian divisions have 7,000 to 9,000 
men. They average about 8,000. Amer: 
can divisions vary from 16,053 to 18,855, 
They average around 18,000 men. 

This means that Russia’s 175 divisions 
are equivalent, in man power, to about 
78 American divisions. So, on that basis 
the disparity in division strength is nar 
rowed substantially. A line-up of 78 di- 
visions—Russia’s strength in terms of 
U. S.-type divisions—against 24 seems far 
less formidable than 175 against 24, 

Other factors, however, are less con- 
forting to members of Congress who are 
studying the man-power problem. Back 
of a U.S. division of 18,000 men, for ex 
ample, are 47,000 other men in uniform, 
If the Russians used 18,000-man div- 
sions, they would have 16,000 men in 
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support. What they actually have is a 
jttle more than 7,000 men backing up 
their 8,000-man divisions, manning the 
, line. 
my Soviet supply line in Europe or 
\sia is far shorter than the U.S. lines 
ave to be. If the supply routes were 
about the same length, Pentagon experts 
fgure the U. S. would need only 32,000 
men instead of 47,000, behind a division 
in the field. ' 
Even so, that leaves a question of just 
what is back of the man with the gun, of 
why the U.S. gets far fewer combat 
troops than Russia from a given amount 
of man power. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense, offers this explana- 
tion; “Our greatest drain is in these long 
hauls we are involved in, and the fact 
that all of our policy is built on fighting 
outside this country . . . The Soviets have 
nothing like that at all.” 
There are other reasons, too: 
Mobility and equipment are a 
big asset to an American division. Mech- 
anization cashes in on this country’s great 
industrial strength, converting it into 
power and mobility on the battlefield. 
U.S. generals believe this country still is 
well ahead of Russia in this respect, and 
that it can and should stay ahead. But, 
as equipment increases, maintenance in- 
creases and the proportion of service 
troops to combat troops goes up. 
Services considered essential for Amer- 
ican soldiers, moreover, in many _ in- 
stances are denied to Russian troops. 
These services add to the number of men 
behind the man with a gun. 
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Casualty and personne! records 
are not kept by the Russians, U.S. au- 
thorities have been informed, for anyone 
below the rank of major. If a captain or a 
private dies or is wounded, his family 
receives no notice. There is no grave- 
registration service. Few doctors serve 
with Soviet troops in the field. American 
officials understand a large proportion 
of the Russian sick and wounded are left 
to die. Mail service either is nonexistent 
or very infrequent. Clothing is poorer, 
food is poorer than for U.S. soldiers. 
Some of the Soviet fighting equipment, 
in a big war, still would be hauled by 
horses. 

Shower-bath units go along with 
American GI’s but not with Russian 
troops. American fighting men even get 
ballots for elections back home, when the 
occasion arises. 

Efforts are made to get U.S. sick and 
wounded to hospitals as quickly as pos- 
sible. Of those who reach the hospitals 
alive, 98.5 per cent are saved. A record 
is kept of each man in the Army, whether 
sick or well. The sick and wounded are 
carried on the rolls until they have re- 
covered—and they also are counted 
among the men in support of the man up 
front. 

Furthermore, some units listed as sup- 
port outfits get into the fighting if the 
need arises. Antiaircraft units that do 
their shooting behind the lines are not 
listed as elements of combat divisions. 
Antiaircraft units in this country, protect- 
ing atomic-energy plants, for example, 
are listed only as support troops. 


Russia, in contrast, uses civilians and 
part-time soldiers for antiaircraft duty. 
That cuts down the ratio of support to 
combat troops. The ratio is cut further by 
use of forced civilian labor rather than 
men in uniform along supply lines. 

Russian peasants, pulled into the Army 
and given few luxuries or comforts by 
American standards, still are better off 
than under the rigors of life at home. 
But the United States insists on only the 
best, in care, food, service, equipment, 
for the men who risk their lives for this 
country. To provide the best, and carry 
it through long pipe lines, requires man 
power in support and service jobs. 

Members of Congress are not disput- 
ing that some of this supporting man 
power is essential. But more and more, 
there is an insistence that the proportion 
is out of line, that there are too many 
support troops to combat troops. 

One Senator complains there are too 
many officers who have executives, too 
many executives who have assistants, too 
many people down the line who have 
“flunkies.”. Another Senator says the 
Army should use more 4-F’s on its supply 
and communications lines, thereby releas- 
ing 1-A’s for combat service. 

Thus the question of combat troops 
versus support troops is developing into 
an important, although not a spectacu- 
lar, issue for the weeks ahead. And the 
upshot of it is likely to be that Congress 
will tell the generals they must squeeze 
more front-line troops from the man 
power they already have and the man 
power they expect to get. 


U.S. TROOPS: For Each 10 Men in Combat Divisions, 
26 Men Are Required in Support Units 
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WHY EUROPE LOOKS WEST FOR AID 


U.S. Can Spend 4 Times as Much as All Allies 


U.S., flexing its muscles, is 
giving the rest of the world a look 
at how armed strength really can 
be built. 

Without pinching much, U.S. 
is to spend 4 times as much as all 
allies. Spending is 8 times that of 
Britain, next strongest. 

Defense programs, now start- 
ing, are just a hint at what U. S. 
can do if it has to. It is power not 
overlooked in Moscow. 


How strong the United States can 
become, if it wants to become strong, 
is beginning to show in plans now 
being shaped. 

This country in one year, starting next 
July 1, intends to spend nearly 50 bil- 
lion dollars on its armed forces and for 
military aid to friends abroad. 

Great Britain, in that same period, 
hopes to spend about 6 billion dollars 
on a broad program of rearmament. 
France intends to increase its military 
effort to 2.4 billion dollars, and Canada 


has a plan to spend as much as 1.4 
billion. 

The United States, stirred up, will be 
able to spend four dollars for each dollar 
spent by all other Atlantic Pact nations 
combined. This is so even though planned 
spending by the U.S. now is to rise 90 
per cent, compared with a 116 per cent 
increase in defense spending planned by 
its European allies. 

Actually, this country hasn’t known 
its own capabilities. It is just starting to 
realize how, in peacetime, it can build a 
military establishment that will make 
potential enemies think twice before 
striking and will encourage its allies to 
have confidence in American strength. 

This country is able to spend 8 times 
as much as Britain on armed forces, 20 
times as much as France, about 35 times 
as much as Canada, 30 times as much 
as the Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, 
Denmark, Norway and Italy combined. 
It can spend this much on military 
strength and feel the pinch little more 
than others who spend far less. 

At 50 billion dollars, moreover, U.S. 
still will devote less than 20 per cent of 
its national effort to military strength. 
In wartime, it devoted nearly 50 per 
cent. It could, in other words, increase 


U.S.: Defense Giant of the Atlantic Pact 
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defense spending to 100 billion vey 
or even more. 

The potential war strength of U® 
as measured by plans for dollar spendig 
already is amazing this country’s all 
and may soon startle the Russians, } 
budget dollars are only one indicationg 
what lies ahead. 

In basic war industry, the olan 
crease in actual production is equal 
impressive. Expansion in steel facilif 
is set up to add 18 million tong of ¢ 
pacity in the three years ending in De 
cember, 1952. That increase represg 
a bigger output than the total steel pm 
duction of Britain, nearly double that@ 
France. Here it represents only a flexi 
of industrial muscles. Aluminum outpal 
as another example, is being double 
may be expanded more than that. 4 

In tank production, needed for y 
military strength, the planned build 
is enormous. There has been no prodig 
tion of new tanks by the West sing 
World War II. Russian productigy 
however, has been large and conti 
ous, so that Soviet forces now have ab 
40,000 tanks on hand. The U.S. pla 
is to expand its capacity so that 354 
tanks could be turned out in a sing 
year. . 

In aircraft, another basic measure @ 
war strength, the U.S. plan is to 
crease productive capacity from abé 
2,800 a year to more than 50,000 plas 
annually. No other nation in the wort 
can come close to that rate of produc 
tion. Russia, after six years of top-talé 
production, has turned out a total @ 
about 16,000 aircraft. 4 

It’s the same story all down the [ing 
Within a year, combat vehicles wil® 
coming off U.S. production lines at fom 
times today’s rate, which is alread 
higher than that of any other nati@ 
Radar and other electronic equip 
vital to a modern force, will be product 
next year at four and a half times #@ 
year’s rate. Size of the nation’s act 
naval fleet, already bigger than that@ 
any other country, will be about doubia 
under the new plans. j 

It all adds up to a remobilization p 
that will soon make U.S. the milital 
giant of the West. This country is § 
ting out to build a war strength thi 
any way you measure it, will far outst 
that of the rest of the free nations of ne 
world together—and one that is certal 
to impress the military planners in 9 
viet Russia. 
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“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


CVACRCLCK'E loss without a loss 


GOOD EXAMPLE: 218 checks totaling $36,000 
disappeared while en route from the Security 
National Bank of Battle Creek to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in:;Chicago. 


Increased protection . . . is just one 


mt, a 


_— <2 as 


The bank and its depositors were fully safeguarded 
. . . for the bank had a photographically accurate 
and complete Recordak microfilm copy of the checks 
it had forwarded for payment. 


i 


of the advantages Recordak microfilming 
is bringing to 65 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns. 


The chances are your bank is now using Recordak 
microfilming. And, if so, it means extra protection for 
the bank and you. 

If checks are lost in transit, exact-sized facsimiles can 
be made promptly from the bank’s microfilm records; 
and these will be honored in lieu of the missing items— 
sparing depositors considerable inconvenience. 

Furthermore, should you lose your cancelled checks 
your bank can show you the photographs in its Recordak 
Film Reader . . . or give you facsimiles. 

And here are other important advantages which 
Recordak microfilming is bringing to banks .. . and 
to 64 other types of business. 

@ It simplifies accounting operations . . . eliminates 
& OF 
duplicate postings, unnecessary descriptions. 


@ It records documents instantaneously . . . with 
photographic accuracy and completeness ... for a 


} 


fraction of a cent apiece. 
@ It saves you up to 99% in filing space . . . puts 
7000 letters, for example, on a roll of film that’s no 
larger than your palm. 

Learn in detail how Recordak microfilming can 
help you; also get facts on the line of microfilmers now 
offered on an attractive purchase or rental basis. Write 
for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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A CHEMIST SEES A CAR LIKE THIS. Here are samples of 
the hundreds of chemical compounds in one of our cars. 
The piles of powder and crystals are metal compounds— 
the bars metal alloys. The liquids in the bottles, and the 
gases in the tanks (rear) will be used to process parts of 
the chassis, body, rubber fittings, plastic and upholstery. 
Chrysler chemists specify the exact chemical composition 
for more than 175 kinds of steel, 200 kinds of rubber com- 
positions—each best for its job and each adding to car 
comfort, life and value. 


HOW CHEMISTRY MAKES BETTER CARS. Here’s one of the 
thousands of tests involving chemistry that make our 
cars run better, look better, and last longer. Various 
metal alloys for moving car parts are studied to find 
which ones hold lubricating oils or greases best. Samples 
are soaked in oil, whirled dry and kept at exact tempera- 
ture in the glass tank. Then the “interferometer” on the 
right lets the engineers measure the microscopic film of 
oil remaining . . . helps them set the most exacting 
specifications for vital parts. 


2 ON ee 


In the picture above, you see one of the practical miracles of mot- 


ern chemistry—as this science is used in engineering, research and 
manufacturing at Chrysler Corporation. 


Compare the gleaming, chrome bumper on the right with 
a bare piece of the steel that bumpers are made of (left). Both 
have just come out of the test booth in the background, where 
a corroding spray of salt water played over them constantly for 
48 hours. 

This is a test used by Chrysler Corporation chemists, to help 
them find the best ways to protect car parts from the ravages of | 
weather. Today, chemistry plays a very important part in our 
laboratories and plants. Just about every part in our cars and 

Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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OCEAN TO DETROIT! 


trucks is better because of chemical research, chemical testing, or 
chemical control of materials and manufacturing processes. 


Of course, it’s beauty and comfort and performance that you'll 
notice when you try the great new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars at your dealer’s. But behind them is the finest 
scientific laboratory in the automobile industry, where chemistry 
and the other sciences, and practical, creative imagination, are 
constantly improving the cars you are proud to own and drive. 


Chrysler Corporation 
PLYMOUTH DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Chrysier Marine & Industrial Engines Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld 


BEAUTY FROM TEST TUBES! There are many different 
kinds of plastic, rubber and metal finishes visible in 
this Plymouth view. A metal of one alloy composition 
makes the instrument dials and hands; a plastic, the 
medallion and gear shift knob; a rubber, the steering 
wheel. The rich-looking enamel-on-steel, and the chrome 
trim, are chemical combinationsspecified for long-lasting 
beauty, as well as for protection of the metal under- 
neath. Making finishes stick to metals is a specialty of 


Chrysler Corporation chemists! 


CHEMISTRY ON WHEELS. In the laboratories and plants 
where Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars 
are born, many new features and improvements come 
out of chemical research. Hundreds of people work on 
the chemistry of the automobile. Some do “pure” re- 
search—others research in chemical testing, or improve- 
ments of parts. Their work has definite results. Stronger 
bodies . . . quieter, longer lasting moving parts... 
surer, safer brakes . . . more beautiful, longer lasting 


finishes—these benefits chemistry brings to owners. 
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More powerful than ever! 


Dodge now offers you eight powerful ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
engines—94 to 154 horsepower—power increases 
as high as 20%! 

You get the right power for your job , . . in the 
finest performing trucks that ever carried the 
Dodge name! Yet these new Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated”’ 
Trucks are priced with the lowest! 


NEW! smarter styling! 


New beauty combined with massive, rugged 
appearance. New hood line for better road visi- 
bility. Roomy new cab interiors in contrasting 
colors—new comfort with redesigned seats. 


NEW! Easier handling! 


Shorter turning diameters than ever before—for 
even greater maneuverability! More convenient 
steering wheel angle for greater driving comfort. 
New worm-and-roller steering gears make steer- 
ing easier. 


NEW! Extra-quiet brakes! 


New, molded, tapered Cyclebond brake linings! 
Another Dodge engineering first! Smoother, more 
even braking action—practically eliminates brake 


See the new DODGE: 
On display at your Dodge dealers...SATURDAY, FEBRUARY [0 





squeal. Less tendency of brakes to “grab’”— 
longer lining life. Standard equipment on all new 
114-ton trucks and up, except air brake models. 


More than 50 brand-new features 

including... 

NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Oriflow” shock absorbers 

—standard equipment on 1/,-, 34-, and 1-ton models. 

NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower ground-to-floor height 

—on all models through 2 tons. 

NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING with new moisture- 

proof ignition and high-torque starting motor. 

NEW! GREATER ELECTRICAL CAPACITY with new 45-ampere 

generator. 1 

NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE with higher (7.0 

to 1) compression ratio—on all models through 1 ton. 

NEW! EASIER-TO-READ INSTRUMENTS—now grouped in a 

cluster placed in front of the driver. 

NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EXHAUST SYSTEM for 

greater power with economy—available on all high-ton- 

nage models. 


A model to fit your job; 


ANOTHER DODGE EXCLUSIVE! gyro! Fluid Drive now 
available on 2-, %-, and 1I-ton models. 
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zzle: What Does Nehru Really Want? 


Reported from NEW DELHI, KARACHI and WASHINGTON 


i Jia’s Nehru, with a peace 
lan for Korea, can’t get peace 
erating in his own back yard. 


« homeland is in a mess. 


shru’s idea for Korea: Be gen- 
'with Communist China. His 

5 at home: Be tough and un- 
siding with neighbor Pakistan. 
‘Drought, famine, poverty and 
litics are growing problems in 
dia. They add io her difficulties 


$a world peacemaker. 


‘Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
India, ready with advice to the rest 
fthe world on how it should be run, 
thaving plenty of trouble running 


sown country. 


Mndia, through Mr. Nehru, tried to 

the impression that the United 
ates was an aggressor in Korea. India 
posed even calling the Chinese Com- 
linists aggressors. But, at home, India 
as an undeclared war with its neighbor, 
stan, and still can’t get real peace. 


| 


tead, there is costly “cold war.” 
Sidea of applying sanctions to 
mmunist China for aggression 
Korea also is rejected by Nehru. 
ut his Hindu India is applying 
fade sanctions against Moslem 
ikistan. The two countries are not 
iding, aren't even speaking. Paki- 
in has jute for sale and India has 
jute mills. But India, going 
ngry, is growing jute on rice 
inds now. 
Mn the U.N. Mr. Nehru’s dele- 
le is denouncing the U. S. for its 
al to sit back and talk peace 
file Chinese Communists try to 
bbble up Korea. At the same time, 
Washington, his sister is asking 
2 million tons of wheat to pre- 
nt starvation in India. India 
ants the wheat on long-term 
edit, if not as a gift. 
» Now it turns out that Pakistan, 
aight next door to India, has 350,- 
WO tons of grain for sale at world 
fices. But India is in a state of 
cold war’ with Pakistan. While 
king U.S. wheat, half a world 
ay, India has not even asked 
akistan to quote prices on this 
fain. Some U.S. experts estimate 
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the grain loss to India involved in the 
quarrel at about 4.3 million tons, just 
about the current deficit which India must 
fill to avoid starvation. But India says 
Pakistan’s prices are too high. And Paki- 
stan officials say India will not buy Paki- 
stan’s grain if U.S. will give grain to India. 

Then there is Nehru’s approach to 
Communist China. It varies too, depend- 
ing on whether Communist aggression 
affects India directly or not. Nehru said 
publicly that India would fight if Chi- 
nese Communists invaded the little 
country of Nepal on India’s northern 
border. But Nehru had India’s delegates 
vote with Russia and its satellites against 
a United Nations decision to call China 
an aggressor for invading Korea. 

The Nehru approach, a strange 
double standard, finds its explanation in 
Mr. Nehru’s ambitions for India. He 
wants India to be the strong leader of 
free Asia, the enemy of white “colonial- 
ism,” the champion of world peace. 

Abroad, Nehru’s India turns up op- 
posing U.S. and United Nations plans to 
deal with Communist aggression. Nehru 
accepts the Chinese Communist-cry of 
“Asia for the Asiatics” at face value and 
ignores the Chinese Communist link with 
Soviet Russian imperialism. 


—United Nations 


KASHMIR OUTPOST 
. . something of a 38th parallel? 


At home, Nehru’s Government is 
tough on Indian Communists and jails 
them quickly when trouble starts. And 
India, which opposed the movement of 
United Nations forces beyond the 38th 
parallel in Korea, has sent its troops to 
take over a large part of Kashmir, a state 
in Northern India claimed by Pakistan. 

Also at home, directly and indirectly, 
India has had much U.S. and British 
aid. Thanks to a U.S.-British agreement, 
Britain was able to let India spend more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of sterling 
balances that India had accumulated in 
London during World War II. India also 
got some U.S. surplus property. But 
India is still in trouble. 

India’s troubles, until recently, con- 
cerned Nehru less than the world’s 
troubles. Now, as a result of the death of 
his Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar V. 
Patel, Mr. Nehru is up against the hard 
facts involved in managing India. 

People are the basic problem. India 
contains 347 million people and each 
year the total increases by 1 per cent. 
Living standards fall, population rises. 

Food for India is Nehru’s top worry. 
Three out of four Indians work in agri- 
culture, but India’s soil is starved and 
farming methods have changed little in 
2,000 years. Yields are low. 

Locusts, great swarms of them, 
are devouring India’s crops. They 
followed a series of natural dis- 
asters this year—earthquakes, 
floods and drought. U.S. agricul- 
tural experts in India warned the 
Government many months ago that 
the locusts were coming. But 
Nehru gave “cold war” with Paki- 
stan a priority by devoting 200,000 
acres of grain land in West Bengal 
to the raising of jute. Pakistan has 
enough jute to keep India’s jute 
mills busy, but quarrels block trade 
between the two countries. 

“Cold war” with Pakistan hurts 
every phase of life in Nehru’s In- 
dia. The subcontinent of India, if 
united, could get along rather 
well. Pakistan’s share of the coun- 
try is a food-surplus area; India, a 
food-deficit area. But the people 
of Pakistan and India are divided 
and Nehru has not brought peace. 

Hindu-Moslem quarrel, age-old, 
is the main root of India-Pakistan 
trouble. Partition of 1949 could not 
divide the subcontinent so that all 
Moslems went to Pakistan, all 
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CEASE-FIRE—India 
wanted it in Korea. At 
home, cease-fire means 
a wobbly peace, “cold 
war,” between India 
and Pakistan. 






SANCTIONS—India 


for grain. 





\ 
doesn’t want to 
apply them to 
Communis? China, 
uses them in trade 
against Pekistan. 


HUNGER — Natural 
disasters, cost of 
sanctions against 
Pakistan force India 
to turn to the U.S. 


India’s Double Standard: Abroad and at Home 
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each year; living 
standards fall. 


; 
OPULATION—it‘s 
growing 1 per cent ° 





CHINA 


anor 


X 
PARTITION—India 
wanted it in Korea, 
can’t get it at home in 
Kashmir. 





DISPUTES—India wants 
to settle them abroad, 
can’t settle squabbles 
over water rights, 
refugees, property, at 
home. 











Hindus to India. There are millions of 
Moslems among India’s 347 million, 
millions of Hindus among Pakistan’s 80 
million. Languages cross boundaries too. 
India officially recognizes 14 languages 
other than Hindu. 

Focal point of the quarrel between 
Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan now 
is the mountain area of Kashmir. The 
main value of Kashmir is strategic; it 
controls the main passes to the subcon- 
tinent from the Soviet Union and from 
Communist China’s Sinkiang. Both India 
and Pakistan claim Kashmir. Most of 
Kashmir’s people are Moslems who want 
union with Pakistan, but Kashmir’s prince 
betore the partition of India was a Hindu 
who called for Indian rule. 

Conflicting claims for Kashmir between 
India and Pakistan flared into open 
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shooting war. Nehru’s India moved its 
Army up into the area. After 14 months 
of fighting, a cease-fire was arranged by 
the U.N., which has a team patrolling 
the area. India’s troops now occupy the 
largest part of Kashmir. India will ac- 
cept a plebiscite only if India controls 
all Kashmir, a position in contrast to 
Nehru’s opposition to the U.N. plan to 
occupy Korea. So far, Nehru has offered 
no acceptable solution for Kashmir. 
India-Pakistan troubles are deeper 
than Kashmir. India devalued its cur- 
rency and Pakistan did not. India claims 
Pakistan’s prices, geared to world prices, 
are too high for grain, cotton and jute. 
Pakistan says India wants special rates 
for Pakistan’s raw materials but will not 
give Pakistan special rates for cloth and 
consumer goods. In addition, the two 
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countries are at odds over water rights, 
transport, the status of millions of refugees 
on both sides, and many other problems. 

Quarreling with his neighbor forces 
Nehru to spend about 370 million dol- 
lars, about 44 per cent of all Govern- 
ment expenditure, to support armed 
forces of 400,000 men. About half that 
sum could be saved by a peaceful settle- 
ment with Pakistan, a saving which, in- 
vested in agriculture, could boost food 
output in India by 2 million tons. 

Added up, Mr. Nehru has enormous 
problems at home. Danger of starvation 
in India this spring is real; Nehru is 
likely to get some, if not all, of the grain 
he wants from the U.S. But the imme- 
diate problem for Nehru is not how to 
advise the world on peace, but how to 
get peace in his own back yard. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON....BUENOS AIRES....WASHINGTON.... 








>> Next few weeks are to be rocky for Britain's Socialist Government and its 
head man, Prime Minister Clement F. Attlee. He may be jolted out of office. 
It's the general feeling in London that Attlee's prospects are dimmer than 
at any time since Labor took over in 1945. Attlee's troubles are snowballing. 
Everybody is hit where it hurts by the acute shortages of meat and coal. 
Few defend the Government's record. There's criticism from both Left and Right 
on the new arms program. Attlee's leadership in a time of international crisis 








is increasingly subject to question. Confidence in Attlee's Cabinet is low. 


>> Sorest point with the average Briton is the meat shortage. This is why: 
Ration is cut to equivalent of half a pound of ground beef a week just at a 
| time when the Government is asking for more production than ever. 

Low meat prices, Socialists' big talking point, don't mean very much when 
the Government provides little meat to buy, or when imported tinned ham bought 
outside the ration costs about $1.40 a pound. Most Britons would prefer to pay 
the additional 30 cents per person per year that Argentine beef would cost. 

Argentina's price, while higher than Britain has ever had to pay, and high 
in terms of sterling, in terms of dollars is only 15 cents a pound. That's beef 
in the carcass, f.o.b. Buenos Aires. But Britain is offering only 13 cents. U.S. 
beef, if available, and if Britain had the dollars, would cost about 50 cents. 














>> British consumers are in no mood for long explanations by Cabinet officers 
as to why the meat negotiations with Argentina have been stalled for six months. 








= What consumers see is that a Labor Government, after taking on the job of doing 
1. most of Britain's meat shopping, has flubbed the job. So Conservatives' advice 
ghts, that Government better leave this job to private enterprise begins to appeal. 
gees 

es: >> Nor are there many votes for Labor in the present coal situation. 

dol- _ Serious now, the coal shortage will become acute if the weather this month 
me and next repeats that of 1947, when blizzards and cold froze Britain's economy. 
that As it is, the winter so far has been no worse than normal. Even so, stocks 
tle- of coal available for use are down to 11 million tons, production is averaging 


In- 


fe 4.4 million tons a week, while consumption is averaging 4.6 million tons a week. 


A cold snap can quickly reduce stocks to 9 million tons, the danger point. 





eas Blame, if coal turns into a crisis, will fall on Prime Minister Attlee and 
1 
is the Socialist Government. As a nationalized industry, coal is Labor's baby. 


‘ain 
oa >> As for Attlee's new defense program, a big one for Britain..... 
to Attlee hurried it along, announced it ahead of schedule in order to impress 


(over) 
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U.S. Congressmen before they heard General Eisenhower report on Europe. Attlee 
wanted Congress to know that Britain, at least, is on the job. 

In London, the program is getting a mixed reception. Churchill's party is 
mildly critical, says it's long overdue, "defense without tears." Attlee's own 
party is deeply split over it. It won't be easy to keep the Laborites in line, 








>> In brief, this is what the Attlee defense program calls for: 

Three-year arms budget, starting this April, to total 13 billion dollars. 

Yearly budget to average about 4.5 billion dollars--up 30 per cent over 
what was planned last September, up 95 per cent over the budget of a year ago. 

U.S. aid, of course, to finance a large share of Britain's arms spending. 

Arms production next year to be double what it is this year, and by 1954 to 
be four times the 1951 rate. Men under arms, however, aren't to increase so much 
--an armed force of 800,000 this April, little different from current levels, 
and a total of 12% regular divisions organized and ready by the end of 1951. 

On analysis, the Attlee program is fairly tough moneywise, but easygoing on 
man power. Thus, one Attlee idea is to call up 235,000 Reservists for 15-day 
"refresher" periods with the armed forces. London opinion is that this probably 
won't "refresh" either the Reservists or the armed forces very much. But, with 
British man power stretched pretty far, and with the voters already grumbling 
about meat and coal, Attlee hesitates to give them any more to grouse about. 

Outlook is that the Attlee defense program will go through, perhaps with 
minor changes. But it won't harvest any votes for Attlee, and may cost him Some. 
Add the meat and coal situations to this, and you see why Attlee is in trouble. 

















>> In Buenos Aires, President Juan D. Peron appears to be well on the way to 
abolishing what's left of Argentina's independent press 
"La Prensa," probably Latin America's outstanding newspaper, is under heavy 
attack. "La Prensa" is sometimes critical of Peron. So Peron says, in effect, 
"Support me, or else--." Peron's latest attack, one of a long series, is by way 
of labor unions that do his bidding. Strikes, obviously with Peron's blessing, 
have forced "La Prensa" to suspend, may yet force it out of business. If Peron 
succeeds with "La Prensa," he can then concentrate on "La Nacion," sole survivor. 
Victory for Peron over "La Prensa" will thus just about complete his conquest 
of all of Argentina's press and radio, enable him to tidy up his dictatorship. 








>> Inside Soviet Russia, an analysis of the Soviet press reveals, a campaign 
is on to get more man power into Soviet industry--including the arms industry. 

Scheme is to divert men from farms to factories. 

Goal is diversion of about 4 million men by April of this year. 

Method is to save man power on farms by merging collective farms, reducing 
the total from about 250,000 to around 110,000, making each collective at least 
3,000 acres in size. More tractors, fewer men are to increase farm efficiency. 

Next step, to be taken more slowly, is to deprive collectivized farmers of 
small private plots, turn the peasants into hired hands for farm factories. 

Soviet idea, really, goes beyond getting man power for arms plants. Object 
is also to kill lingering affection among peasants for private ownership, and to 
tighten Communist Party control over collective farms. 

Bait for peasants is a promise--for future delivery--of new homes in new 
farm towns, complete even to a statue of Joseph Stalin in each central square. 
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ough the building was gone—this 
f business lived to carry on the 
hopes and dreams of its owners. 

Within the scorched Shaw-Walker 
Fire-Files, irreplaceable records re- 
mained clean, legible, untouched by 
the flames. Recordsof sales, contracts, 
new prospects, accounts receivable 
... their every important transaction 
survived the blaze. 

Both building and business were in- 
sured but time loss would have meant 
disaster...for in business today, time 
is the critical factor. 

Equip your office with this practi- 
cal point-of-use protection now. It 
will pay its way in peace of mind and 
in steps and minutes saved every day. 
Shaw-Walker has “‘time-engineered”’ 
34 types of fireproof cabinets to keep 
records safe, ready to use in seconds, 
before and after fire. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 





And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, index- 
es and supplies—everything for the 
office except machines—each ‘“‘time- 


If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 


out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


engineered’ for the needs of every job 
and worker. 
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| All Fire-Files equipped 
with locks — signal plunger 
or new manipulation-proof 
combination. 


Time-rated, point-of-use 
protection saves steps ~_ 
—steps up production. 
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1 Each drawer an 
! individual safe, insulated Foolproof latch on 
: on all six sides. ‘om each drawer. 
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All around good looks— 
cast bronze hardware 
—well-proportioned, 
attractive colors. 


Easy-operating 
drawers reduce fatigue. 
Free-coasting, 
floater-bearing slides. ———_—_—_——™" 





The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered”’ office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 4¥,. Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Businessmen Take Over Job of Running U.S. War Economy: 
Each Industry to Deal With a Man Who Knows Its Problems 


Businessmen, men with practical 
experience in operating factories 
and in meeting production sched- 
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ules and pay rolls, are taking over 
the job of running the U.S. econ- 
omy, of devising and applying the 
new controls. 

These men, who are on leave or 
have resigned from their com- 
panies, dominate the new agencies 
created to keep production run- 
ning smoothly, apportion scarce 
materials, slow the advance of 
prices and stabilize wages. The 
present situation, as a result, differs 
strikingly from that which pre- 
vailed in World War II. 

Then, New Deal politicians, 
lawyers and economists tended to 
take command. Some businessmen 
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a spokesman for business. More 
recently, Mr. Johnston has been 
president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America. 

Mr. Johnston makes price Policy 
and delegates its administration to 
Michael V. DiSalle, one of the few 
top men without extensive business 
experience. Mr. DiSalle is a forme 
Mayor of Toledo, O. He also jg g 
lawyer and is the author of the 
“Toledo Plan,” under which Tep- 
resentatives of the public sit in a 
mediators in labor disputes. 

Mr. DiSalle is just filling out his 
organization but already has shown 
a preference for businessmen, As 
his Assistant Director for Price 
Stabilization, he has chosen Edward 





F. Phelps, Jr., who worked on food 

















































feared an effort to clamp perma- 
nent controls on the economy. 

President Truman, who watched 
the World War II process as chair- 
man of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, also wanted to keep planners 
and theorists out this time. He also ap- 
parently was quite willing to have the 
inevitable criticisms diverted from him- 
self to the business phalanx that is tak- 
ing charge. 

Executives are delighted that their 
complaints will be handled by men who 
know their problems. Farmers and labor 
are less certain, and the consumer has 
yet to be heard from. Here are the men 
with whom they must deal: 

At the top is a group of three, with 
C. E. Wilson, the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, as the big boss. Mr. 
Wilson until recently was president 
of the General Electric Co. He is 
a production man primarily. He has 
almost unlimited power over all 
phases of the mobilization drive, 
makes top-level policy and sees to 
it that this is followed. 

Mr. Wilson has the assistance of 
Sidney J. Weinberg, a top partner 
of Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York investment-banking house in 
which he started 43 years ago as a 
porter’s assistant. Mr. Weinberg 
helps Mr. Wilson on special situ- 
ations. He has a broad acquaintance 
in the industrial and business world 
and has been a chief recruiter of 
men for important assignments. 

A second Wilson helper is Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, a West Pointer 
retired after 31 years in the Army. 
During World War II, General 
Clay, as a chief procurement officer, 
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became 
After the war, as commander of U.S. 
forces in Germany, he organized the 
“air lift.” Since retiring he has 
been chairman of the board of the Con- 
tinental Can Co. 

Below this trio, the job forks off in 
two directions. 

If prices are raised, and it is ex- 
pected they will climb, the responsibility 
will be that of Eric A. Johnston, success- 
ful electrical manufacturer and distrib- 


Berlin 


—Berryman in Washington Evening Star 


THE QUESTION 
the White House is shielded 


an authority on _ production. 


utor of Spokane, Wash., who went on 


to become president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 


MESSRS. 
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DISALLE, WILSON, JOHNSTON 
... the test is yet to come 


prices in the wartime OPA and 
since then has been vice president 
of a large Southwestern food manv- 
facturing and wholesaling firm. 
To oversee the prices of-consumer soft 


goods, Mr. DiSalle has named Joseph N. 
Kallick, merchandise manager for furi- 
ture 
Spiegel, Inc., a large Chicago mail-order 
firm. The Transportation, Public Utilities, 
Fuel, Service and Import and Exports 
Division is headed by Richard L. Bow- 
ditch, a Boston businessman, president 
of a steamship line and a large coal firm 
and former head of the New England 
Council, an organization of businessmen. 


appliances and_ houséwares of 


Mr. DiSalle has turned his perhaps 


most ticklish problem, that of food and 
restaurant prices, over to J. B. Hutson, 


who spent 25 years in the Agr- 
culture Department and is highly 
regarded as an expert in the field 
of food production and marketing. 
In World War II, he was Direc- 
tor of Food Production and Dep- 
uty Director of Agriculture of the 
Office of War Mobilization. Later 
he served as Under Secretary ol 
Agriculture and with the U.N. Sec- 
retariat. More recently, he has been 
president of Tobacco Associates, 
Inc., an export-trade organization. 

In addition to prices, Mr. Johr- 
ston is responsible for wage poli- 
cy. In this field his chief lieuten- 
ant is Cyrus §. Ching, who heads 
a wage board on which labor, mat- 
agement and the public are rep- 
resented. Mr. Ching has had man) 
years’ experience as labor rela- 
tions director for U.S. Rubber Co. 

Production is the domain of Wil: 
liam H. Harrison, who worked his 
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way from telephone lineman to a top pos- 
ition in American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the presidency of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. As an Army 
oficer during the war he supervised the 
production of millions of electronic items 
for the Signal Corps. Mr. Harrison heads 
the Defense Production Administration, 

which, subject to Mr. Wilson, makes 

licy for production. 

This policy is carried out by the 
National Production Authority, which, 
under Manly Fleischmann, a _ Buffalo 
lawyer, attends to production schedules, 
locations, priorities and orders limiting 
he use of scarce materials. As a receiver 
appointed by the court, Mr. Fleischmann 
operated the Sterling Engine Co. of 
Buffalo for two years. 

Key posts under Mr. Fleischmann are 
held mainly by men direct from the in- 
dustries with which they deal. 

Thus, the Director of the Iron and 
Steel Division is David B. Carson, vice 
president of the Sharon Steel Corp., and 
the Deputy Director is Melvin W. Cole, 
Western sales executive for Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Nigel H. Bell, vice president in charge 
of sales for Sterling Windows, Inc., is 
running the Light Metals Division, which 
deals with aluminum and magnesium. 
The Tin, Lead and Zinc Division is under 
ihe direction of Whitman W. Hopton, 
assistant to the president of the Matthies- 
sen & Hegeler Zinc Co., of La Salle, Il. 
Marshall M. Smith, who has been with 
the Worthington Pump Co. and E. W. 
Bliss Co., is running the Machinery 
Division. 

Despite the trend to business execu- 
tives, in some cases Mr. DiSalle has 
reached into established Government 
agencies for help. Julius G. Schnitzer, 
who headed the Commerce Department's 
Textile and Leather Division, is Director 
of NPA’s Leather Division. John L. 
Haynes was transferred from the Com- 
merce Department’s Construction Divi- 
sion to take charge of the production and 
distribution of building materials. 

Earl W. Glen, a Commerce Depart- 
ment rubber expert, headed NPA’s rub- 
ber division for a time. He was succeeded 
by Leland E. Spencer, vice president of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., a sub- 

sidiary of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
after a row over Mr. Glen’s method of 
dividing rubber among the companies 
using it. Objections were that Mr. Glen 
unduly favored smaller plants. 

Complaints. Although the business 
pattern is broken in some instances, it 
dominates the new structure. Some are 
interpreting the situation as a challenge 
to business to get the job done itself. The 
test will come when the complaints come 
in, when resulting political pressures from 
farm, labor and consumer groups begin 
to pile up. And, even then, President 
Truman will be shielded from them, for 
a time at least. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance } 





Special Report 


CUTBACKS: PAPER CLIPS TO AUTOS 


Limitations Take Hold, and Worse Is Ahead 


Life will be vastly different in 
a few weeks, as controls move in. 
Most things you buy may look 
pretty drab, by comparison. 

Fancy trim on automobiles, 
clothing, all household appli- 
ances will be gone for the dura- 
tion. Lots of things will be scarce. 

Even if obtained, articles 
bought after midyear won't be 
the same. Something new is be- 
ing added—substitutes. 


New cars, by midyear, will be com- 
ing through with little or no bright- 
work. Radiator grills sometimes may 
be painted. Paint will be used freely 
on trim. 

Even before then, houses being built 
will have no copper gutters or down- 
spouts. Pipes will be steel or iron. Wir- 
ing will be as skimpy as codes allow. 
There will be substitutions by the score 
in every new house or apartment, and 
in stores and other new commercial 
buildings, too, when these are built at 
all. 

As early as March, auto production 
will be cut back sharply. House starts 
will be fewer in many cities. More and 
more appliances will go on the “hard to 
find” list—and stay there. 

Controls, from now on, will begin to 
show real effects in industry. Within 
three months, control orders that are 
pouring out in mounting numbers will 
make themselves felt for the ordinary 
consumer. Limitation orders are expand- 
ing rapidly. Tin has been brought under 
strict regulation. So have nickel, copper, 
cobalt. Over-all cuts in civilian use have 
been ordered for aluminum, zinc, rub- 
ber. New orders—barring the use of 
alumirum, steel and zinc for thousands 
of consumer products—are being written 
by Government lawyers. 

Effects of rearming are to close in 
steadily. Until now, these effects have 
been largely theoretical, something for 
the vague future. But the most stringent 
controls are about to take hold in a long 
list of industries. 

Time schedule that the ordinary con- 
sumer needs to understand is set by con- 
trols themselves. For January and Febru- 
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ary, manufacturers are under orders to 
cut back their use of scarce metals in 
civilian products by only moderate 
amounts. It is to be March 1 before the 
real blow falls. On that date, manufac- 
turers are ordered to stop entirely use of 
the metals for thousands of consumer 
products. 

Even then, the results will not show up 
overnight. Wheels will keep on turning 
as before for products already in the 
works. But that period of grace will run 
out in a matter of days for most produc- 
ers. Manufacturers of just about every- 
thing that takes metal, from paper clips 
to refrigerators, then will have to find 
substitute materials or quit making their 
usual products. 

Supplies of affected metal-using prod- 
ucts for civilians are expected to run out 
fairly quickly after the spigot is shut off 
at the factory. Stocks of most products, 
in warehouses and stores around the 
country, are at or near record levels. 
Buying by consumers, though, is going on 
at record rates and is expected to rise 
quickly when real shortages begin to 
appear on a broad scale. 


—————: 


Drastic changes are to result for an 
almost endless list of things in everyday 
family use. The accompanying table gives 
the picture for a very few. 

What is happening to television sets 
offers an example of what consumers are 
going to find in many purchases. There 
are to be far fewer new sets on sale in 
the months ahead. Instead of the 75 
million sets produced last year, or the 
15 million once planned for 1951, set 
makers are counting on an output of no 
more than 3 million this year. 

Sets themselves will undergo some 
major alterations. Cobalt, used in making 
permanent magnets, will be replaced 
more and more by substitutes. Strips of 
pure nickel probably will be supplanted 
in vacuum tubes by steel, plated with 
nickel and coated with nickel oxide. New 
types of power tubes and transformers 
will use only about half as much copper 
as those in present sets. Plastics, glass, 
wood and other materials will take the 
place of spun aluminum and brass in trim 
and decorations. 

The future quality of the television 
picture itself—and the price of new sets 





Copper 


the duration. 
Nickel 


ing is out. 
Cobalt 





How Controls Are Closing In on Civilians 


Copper pipes, gutters, fixtures are barred for home build- 
ing. Autos, TV sets, all appliances will be forced to cut 
back uses sharply. Buttons, buckles, ash trays, decorations, 
cooking wares cannot now be made of copper. 


Tin Shaving cream, other products will begin to appear in plas- 
tic tubes. Cardboard and glass often will replace tin cans. 
Bottle caps, other items will be cut back. Paper clips, sta- 
ples, ornaments, toys, other products using tin are out for 


Auto bumpers, grills, kitchen cabinets and utensils of stain- 
less steel or other nickel alloys will be banned. Nickel plat- 


Television sets, other electrical products using cobalt will 
be cut back drastically. 


Aluminum Aluminum foil, some other aluminum products will dis- 
appear from stores. Still other items will be cut back. 


There will be less galvanized roofing and siding, fewer gal- 


Early order will mean less steel for autos, refrigerators, 
other durables. Thousands of consumer products will be 


Zinc 

vanized buckets, garbage cans. 
Steel 

made of lower-quality steels, or of substitutes. 
Rubber 


Luxury items—foam-rubber cushions, etc.—will disappear. 
Tires, other products will use more synthetic rubber. 


— 
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1951: Production, production, and more production. 


Never before have complete, on-time facts and figures, 
records and reports, been so vital to business. 


And never before has there been an accounting ma- 
chine like the sensational new Sensimatic to help every 
business get more things done. The Sensimatic does more 
things faster, easier, more economically than any 
other accounting machine at any price—is ready for 
any accounting job at the twist of a knob. That's 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S B U rro Uu oh sS 


































Burroughs 


Sensimatic 
accounting machine 

because the Sensimatic is the machine with the 
“mechanical brain’’—the sense plate that directs it 
through every accounting operation. 

Already thousands of businesses—large and small— 


are getting more things done with the Sensimatic. 


Your business probably can, too—at a surprisingly 
low outlay for such a universally useful accounting 
tool. Get details from your Burroughs office today. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 









if you haven't 
thrown if out 
already— 


DO iT NOW! 





Make no mistake about it, you can 
throw out your accounts payable 
ledger entirely! Many companies 
have already done this...to their 
time-saving, money-saving advan- 
tage. You can, too, when you use 
the scientifically designed Blue 
Streak voucher checks made by 
Todd.What’s more, your payments 
will be prestige-packaged ! 

With Todd Blue Streak vouchers, 
there’s no need to write separate 
check stubs, check registers or 
receipts. Envelope-addressing is 
out! Cash book and purchase 
journal postings can be reduced to 
only one a day, even if you write 
hundreds of checks daily. You cut 
ledger postings to almost zero... 
save yourself needless, time-wast- 
ing historical accounting... and 
gain better internal control. 

Todd Blue Streak vouchers are 
printed on Protod-Greenbac paper 
— guaranteed protection against 
alteration and counterfeiting. Find 
out about them—no cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon now! 


—==-—MAIL COUPON NOW! =<=44 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. NWR, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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A Please give me full details about Todd Blue 
Streak vouchers that eliminate accounts pay- 
l able ledgers. 
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Special Report 





—hasn’t been determined finally yet. Re- 
ception on sets that reach the dealer 
starting in a couple of months may suffer 
from substitutions. So far, though, no one 
is predicting that substitutions will make 
any price cuts possible. 

What happens to TV sets is going to 
happen at the same time to radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, toasters 
and other appliances. Cutbacks in sup- 
plies and substitutions on every hand 
will be the rule. 

Furniture bought after two or three 
months, too, will show some major 
changes. Shiny chrome finishes are out 
for the duration. So are dozens of other 
metal uses in furniture. There will be no 
more brass tacks, no more bright tubular 
chairs for sun porches and lawns. 

Even the most conventional furniture 
may change a bit. Foam-rubber cush- 
ions, for example, will be hard to find in 
a furniture item by midyear. Later on, 
purchasers are likely to find that the 
springs in upholstered chairs and sofas 
are less substantial, less springy, and 
maybe less durable. 

Gadgets and knickknacks that can be 
found around most homes are to be af- 
fected even more drastically. After a few 
more months, there will be no copper or 
brass ash trays, no new andirons or fire- 
place screens. And even the iron, glass 
and plastic varieties of household knick- 
knacks often will become scarce. 

It is in the kitchen, though, that the 
housewife is going to notice the big 
changes. Stainless-steel equipment of all 
kinds is to disappear—cake knives, egg 
beaters, ladles, sieves and dozens of 
other items. The housewife who has 
planned to remodel her kitchen with cor- 
rosion-resistant stainless-steel sinks and 
cabinets is going to have to postpone the 
day. She is going to wait, too, to replace 
her pots and pans with new ones made of 
copper and stainless steel. The copper 
and nickel, instead, will be going into 
munitions and tanks. 

The cook is due for some surprises, too, 
in the little things that keep a kitchen 
going. Aluminum foil already is dis- 
appearing fast. Before long, cardboard 
cartons and glass jars are going .to be 
replacing tin cans. That change is going 
to show up first in nonfood items. In 
time, however, controls will begin to take 
some food items out of tin cans. That is 
likely to be true of malted milk, dry bak- 
ing mixes, baking powder, cocoa, coffee, 
lard and some others. Many of these are 
soon to appear in cans made of black- 
plate—steel sheets without the coating 
of tin. 

First phase, though, for most of these 
tin-using containers is to be nothing 
more than a moderate cutback. There is 
to be less tin permitted for items such as 
beer cans, collapsible tubes for shaving 
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It pays to 
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do business j nm 
wes York State 


Nearness to subcontractors 
and suppliersisa boon toman- | 
ufacturers holding prime de- 
fense contracts. The Empire 
State puts a multitude of proc- 
essed and semi-processed ma- 
terials plus all forms of manu- 
facturing equipment at your 
front door. Detailed informa- 
tion on the production facili- 
ties of 2,000 plants engaged in 
various metal-working opera- 
tions is also on file in Albany 
and readily available. For help 
in solving your defense-pro- 
duction problems, write: N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 181, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, N. Y. 
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Special Report 


cream and cans for antifreeze, shoeshine 
paste and tobacco. 

Clothing is to be affected by material 
controls even before textiles themselves 
are regulated. Belts and buckles, along 
with suspender trimming, are to show the 
effects before long. They will have to be 
made of materials other than copper, 
brass, tin and nickel. So, too, will cloth- 
ing ornaments of all kinds. Costume 
jewelry will change drastically. 

The scarce and tightly controlled met- 
als, moreover, are ruled out for many 
other apparel uses. Buttons, snaps, hooks, 
eves, all must be made of something else 
after February 28. Zippers, in fact, are 
about the only metal item in clothing 
that remains unaffected by the Govern- 
ment orders. 

That quick roundup doesn’t begin to 
exhaust the list of consumer products 
that are affected by control orders. And 
the list itself is to grow rapidly. It already 
includes thousands of products. But only 
a matter of weeks is involved before the 
list will run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, 

Nonmetal products are to come next, 
with a few such orders already out. 
Rubber products are being affected first. 
Deerskin gloves will disappear before 
long. The list is to keep on growing. 

Chemicals are down on the schedule 
for early regulation. So far, only chlorine 
among chemicals important to consumer 
products has been controlled. Restric- 
tions on that basic chemical are to have 
their effect soon on cleaning fluids, in- 

secticides such as DDT, fire extinguish- 
ers and scores of plastic products. 

Sulphur may be next, with benzene, 
industrial alcohol and glycerine to fol- 
low. Phonograph records, paints, weed 
killers, many other things will be af- 
fected, probably within a few months. 

Octane ratings of civilian gasoline are 
down for some early cuts. Few motorists 
will notice the difference, -at least in the 
early stages. 

In time, the lid is expected to be lifted 
a bit for many of these critical materials. 
Rising production capacity is counted 
on to catch up with a rearmament pro- 
gram that, barring all-out war, may level 
off in about two years. When, or if, that 
happens there will be more of many 
things for civilians. 

What consumers are to find for a year 
or two, however, is that shortages and 

substitutions will get worse and worse. 
Cutbacks now ordered are based on the 
arms program planned some time ago 
The bigger program now in the works 
means more and stricter controls on 
dozens of materials that enter into con- 
sumer products. These controls, in many 
cases, already are being drafted. The bad 
news for consumers will not be long in 
coming. 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


Prices of farm products and foods, many 
of them permitted by law to rise in 
spite of the general freeze of prices, 
are pushing upward and creating new 
pressure for higher wages and prices 
of industrial goods. 

Foodstuffs in the sensitive-commodity 
index of the BLS rose from 393 on 
January 26, when the freeze took ef- 
fect, to 402 on January 31. Steers, up 
$1.25 per 100 pounds, almost equaled 
their record of July, 1948. Hogs went 
up 50 cents per 100 pounds. Wheat 
advanced 7 cents per bushel. 

Retail food prices on January 15 aver- 
aged 1.1 per cent higher than on Jan- 
uary 2. They were 2.3 per cent above 
December 15 and 7.7 above June. 

The farmer's advantage in prices re- 
ceived over prices paid had grown to 
10 per cent on January 15, highest 
since September, 1948. Prices re- 
ceived jumped 5 per cent from De- 
cember 15, while prices paid climbed 
3 per cent. 

Automatic adjustments to prices and 
wages are giving inflation no chance 
to halt anywhere. 

Lowest ceilings permitted by law for 
farm products are adjusted upward as 
prices go up for goods the farmer buys. 
Since August 15, just before the law 
authorizing price control was passed, 
prices paid by farmers have mounted 
5 per cent. That has lifted allowed 
ceilings for hogs from $19.70 per 100 
pounds to $20.60; for corn, from $1.62 
per bushel to $1.71; for wheat, from 
$2.23 per bushel to $2.35. 

The possible rise in average prices of 
all farm products from present levels, 
therefore, depends partly upon how 
well the Government succeeds in con- 


OFFICIAL 
(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


trolling prices of goods the farmer 
buys. At January 15 levels of prices 
paid by farmers, it was possible for 
average prices that the farmer receives 
for farm products to rise at least 5 per 
cent above January 15 levels before 
striking the lowest ceilings permitted 
by law. Wheat, for example, could rise 
17 per cent, corn 11, milk 5. 
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Freedom is given by the general freeze 
to prices of food and of industrial 
goods using farm products as raw ma- 
terials to rise step by step with prices 
of those farm products still below their 
lowest permitted ceilings. 

Wage policy set by the Government, in 
turn, is likely to allow wage adjust- 
ments upward to complete the round 
of wage increases started last year and 
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RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION, 
(FRB) 


to compensate for future increases 
the cost of living. 

Price policy of the Government jg 
lowing increases in prices of 
trial goods now frozen 
will be framed to let 
add to their prices at least part 
the increase in their wage and 
rial costs. Under this policy, 
would rise soon after costs went 
and would not have to wait 
total company profits fell below 
1946-49 average, as was 
by the voluntary pricing 
in effect from December 19 to 
uary 26. Result would be to 
profit margins less severely and 
prices more quickly. 

An anchor to prevent prices from 
is therefore not to be found in 
willingness of farmers, wage 
or businessmen to absorb higher 
out of their incomes. It remains t 
seen whether Congress will enact 
higher ‘taxes needed to absorb 
defense costs out of national 

The spiral of inflation since 
1950 is shown in the top chart. 
costs and prices of raw materials 
lifting prices of manufactured 
and these are putting more 
pressure on wages. Farm 
make up two thirds of the 
rials index, while food accounts 
more than a quarter of the 
tured-goods index. 

Suppressed inflation is building 
during the present freeze of 
and prices of industrial goods. 
awhile, official policies in 
the freeze will allow prices and 
to move up again, though less 
ly than in recent months. 
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Standard equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated are subject to change 





DLDOMOBILE 
"HOLIDAY SEDAN 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


without notice. *Oldsmobile Hydra- Matic Drive optional at extra cost. 


Above, distinctive new “Holiday-type” 
rear quarter window treatment, 


1951 “ROCKET” OLDSMOBILE 


“ROCKET 98°—a great new Oldsmobile! A magnificent new 
Oldsmobile! The most luxurious new Oldsmobile ever built! 
“ROCKET 98°—now being launched at Oldsmobile dealers’ show- 
rooms everywhere! Four ultra-modern models—the De Luxe 
Holiday Sedan above, the De Luxe Holiday Coupé, the Holiday 
Coupé, the De Luxe Convertible Coupé! Four smooth, smooth new 
Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic* cars! Four great new gas-saving 
Rocket” Engine stars—with a superb new “Rocket Ride”! 

And they all feature new roominess inside—new distinction and 
glamor throughout! See your Oldsmobile dealer—meet the new 


flagship of the “Rocket” flet—OLDSMOBILE “98” FOR 1951! 
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accessible isolation .. . 


the most desirable requirement of industrial location 
today— is the No. 1 advantage that North Carolina 
offers. Within 500 miles of 55% of the U. S. population, 
North Carolina is essentially a state of small towns— 
eae 72.7% of the residents are classified WHERE 
The “Good Roads State” has a state highway ~~ INDUSTRIES PROSPER. -~ 
system of 65,000 miles. Four major railroads, six = 
air lines and two deep water ports round out 
North Carolina’s complete transportation facilities. 
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A year-round outdoor An abundance of raw materials — A reservoir of native born 
climate that permits low- water, diversified farm crops, lumber, manpower, freed in ever- 
cost construction, low minerals, sea products —and increasing numbers from 
cost-of-living. hydro- and steam-generated power. farming to industry, 

but continuing residence 

on small farms and in 

uncongested suburban areas 
To get the facts on the State that offers you “Relative Isolation With Maximum where many own their 
Accessibility To Major Markets” address Room §S-4, Division of Commerce and own homes and grow 
Industry, Dept. of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. much of their own food. 


A stabilized tax structure A major consumer 
that has undergone no major market that by all 
change since 1933 — indices is No. 1 
and a balanced State budget. in the Southeast. 
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aises: 6th Round in 1951 
en With Wage Controls 


lage freeze wasn't a freeze 
‘very long. Wage Board, by 
proving raises for miners, 


ped its hand on things to come. 
‘Here’s the outlook under con- 


Workers left out in the fifth 
wnd will be allowed increases 
f10 per cent, if they can get 
em. There will be a sixth round, 
io, averaging about 10 cents an 


I. 
Controls will be loose at the 
art, may get tougher later. 


The year 1951, like every other year 
ince World War II, will have its 
pund of wage increases. Controls will 
Mot be tight enough to stop a sixth 
ound. About all the Government reg- 
ors are expected to do is to limit 

p size of the increases. 
| As of now, the 1951 pattern is shap- 
ing up at around 10 cents an hour, but it 
go higher. The 10-cent increases as- 
mes that prices will be held fairly 
ble, after early adjustments have been 
ide. It also assumes that the Wage Sta- 
ization Board will not upset in the 


early months of the year any wage agree- 
ments that permit pay scales to rise auto- 
matically as living costs go up. 

If prices are allowed a steady increase, 
as now seems likely, wage increases for 
the year may average more than 10 cents 
in the big industries. 

Government stabilizers, now writing a 
wage policy, show no signs of being 
tough, although they are facing the pros- 
pect of a sixth round of increases. In 
the first real test of attitude after order- 
ing a wage-salary freeze, the Wage Stab- 
ilization Board relaxed its order to allow 
coal miners an increase of $1.60 a day. 
Industry members of the Board opposed 
this action, but were overruled by the 
public and labor members. This indicated 
that controls will be loose, at least during 
the early stages of stabilization. 

The Board will be under constant 
pressure to keep wage controls flexible. 
Heading the union drive for a loose hold 
on the reins is Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the big CIO Auto Workers 
Union, with 1.3 million members, Mr. 
Reuther is out to protect contracts in the 
auto industry. These contracts provide 
for periodic cost-of-living wage adjust- 
ments and also call for annual pay in- 
creases. Many such contracts are in effect 
in other industries. If automatic increases 
are approved by the Board, increases 
also will have to be approved for millions 
of workers in industries where such con- 


—Black Star 


AUTO WORKERS’ WALTER REUTHER 
... the date to watch—March 1 
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Craftsman & Purceyor of Fine 
Furniture wrot of Steel; who also 
delivers of his thoughts on 
Many Another Topic 


A\ Jan. Ist—Busied myself in my 
Z\\ “Home with divers thoughts of the 
io" New Year. Decided to make no New 

Resolutions, since many Olde Ones 
there are which want attending. 


Jan. 6th—At the theatre viewing 

aptain Brassbound's Conversion” }' 
by the Late Mr. G. B. Shaw, where- ~~" 
at I learned again the Ancient truth 
that Womankind need not know North from 
South; for it is the Temperate climes of her 
native Flattery man dearly prefers. 


Jan. 14th—While at Worship this Lord's 
Day. I did reflect on the Battle between 
Progress and Tradition, especially in that 
the efficacy of Prayer would be no less if i 1t 
issue from one seated Comfortably, than 
from one seated in olde-fashioned Hard 
Pews. 

Jan. 15th—Way abed with the Fe- 
> vers, my good friend, Press Heller, 
— attending. In discussing my furni- 

FY ture he informs me that most people 
take a and Wives for g granted. lasserve 
it wise to take neither for Granted; Strength, 
Appearance & Comfort are virtues of Both. 


Jan. 16th—1 to the workshop, where De- 
liveries of my Goods continue Months be- 
hind schedule. If purchasers cannot obtaine 
my Royal Furniture, may suggest they 
buy from My ompetitors, who are Goo 


People & Make Good Products. 


Jan. 18th—Comes my Postman burdened 
with another Mail-Sack, one of many Since 
the Appearance of my poor Diary last 
monthe. uch encouraging Comment it 
_ brought forth; and I being truly Grate- 
ull 


Jan. 19th—At the Coffee House did SS) 
this day meet an olde friend, Tuteur; | 

he recalling that the Common Coun- i 
ter Stool now used in Taverns & 

Inns was first Designed & Crafted in my 
workshop just after the Turn of the Cen- 
tury. This by request of Mr. Marshall Field, 
Merchant, for a revolving stool suitable for 
his Glove Counter. 


Jan. 22nd—Hard put to sleep from 
pondering Many Things. Concluded ™ \ 
that psychiatrists have Succeeded 
because People have failed. A 


Jan. 24th—To Galt, Canada, where 

my Furniture of Steel i is made for 

. those who live i in the Dominion. 

Much pleased to learn of shipments 

to Labrador, Alaska & Iceland; even at the 

Arctic Circle my wares receive no Cold 
reception. 


Jan. 26th—After much thoughtfull 
oil, my new Catalogue is near 
Compleat. A Worthy Volume, it does 
well for My Customers, my oods, 
My Advertising Counsellor; and is soon 
happily available to Anyone who does but 
METAL FURNITURE 


poste Request. 
SINCE '97 €ED> 
For Commercial, Professional, Industrial 
and Institutional Use ... and Abuse 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


173 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 1 


New York + Los Angeles » Michigan City, Ind.» Warren, Pa. * Galt, Ontario 
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as 1T APPLIES TO 
SUPERVISORS 
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planning will do for Tomorrow. ++ 


wat Today's 





INSURANCE BROKERS -« 


St. Louis St. Paul Duluth 


Columbus 


Seattle 


Buffalo Phoenix Vancouver 





Our booklet ‘‘Safety as it Applies 
to Supervisors’’ is being used 
today by many progressive com- 
panies in their safety education 
programs. It is planned and pro- 


duced by Marsh & McLennan’s 


Write for your copy today. 


MaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Indianapolis 





SAFETY 


ation-wide staff of engineers. 


Cleveland 


Montreal Havana London 


Portland Superior 


Toronto 













CHRYSLER Aicfemp 


Air Conditioning brings 
added enjoyment to 














Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 
opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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| Oyster Airlemp” 


AIR CONDITIONING » HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


3: Therm-O-Rite Products ltd, Toronto 








In Chicago...It’s 
IDIRAUKIE 


WHERE THE LOGP 
MEETS THE LAKE 


Owner Management assures 


you of personalized service 
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ey 


tracts are not in effect. All will have to 
have equal treatment. 

The wage outlook for 1951, as of 
now, has no resemblance to a freeze. 

Increases first must be allowed for 
those workers who did not get in on the 
fifth round, in 1950. There still are thou- 
sands of these, and they can expect to be 
allowed raises of 10 per cent if they 
can get them from their employers, Tep 
per cent is what steel and coal indus. 
tries gave, and the stabilizers are ey. 
pected to allow that much to those 
lagging behind. 

Any sixth-round increases approved 
later will be in addition to this 10 per 
cent. The 10 per cent still is part of the 
fifth round. 

The sixth round, if it is allowed, wil] 
get under way soon. The test will come 
March 1. That is the date for the next 
cost-of-living increase for auto workers, 
under their contract. A raise of 5 cents 
an hour now is indicated. 

The March 1 adjustment will be based 
on the cost-of-living index for January 
15, not yet announced. On December 
15, the index was high enough to allow 
a 3-cent raise under the auto agreements. 
The January 15 report is expected 
to show a further increase of about 2 
cents. 

About 1.5 million workers are covered 
by agreements promising these cost-of- 
living adjustments. However, adjustments 
for this number would be only the start. 
Other workers not covered could be 
expected in many cases to get increases 
approved by WSB where employers were 
willing to grant them. Labor shortages to 
develop under a full-scale defense pro- 
duction effort probably will cause many 
employers to agree to such raises. 

In May, the WSB will come up against 
the problem of annual raises promised 
in the auto and other agreements. Auto 
workers are due to get a raise of 4 cents 
an hour in May or June, on top of any 
cost-of-living adjustments. Once allowed 
in autos, the 4-cent raises probably could 
be collected elsewhere. 

Thus, by midyear, workers in the auto 
industry and many in other industries 
can expect raises of at least 9 cents an 
hour, unless the Wage Board rules out 
these agreements. The raises may even 
be higher, as another cost-of-living ad- 
justment is due June 1. 

Where wage contracts are tied up for 
the entire year, as in steel and coal, the 
WSB presumably will let unions nego 
tiate later on for increases up to the 
amount allowed under the cost-of-living 
and annual-increase agreements, if these 
are allowed to remain in effect. 

This could add up to a yearly total of 
more than 10 cents an hour. Prices prob- 
ably would be allowed to go up to cover 
added labor costs. This would push up 
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ie cost-of-living index and bring on 
ww pay increases until stabilization of- 
sials decided it was time to call a halt. 
“first moves to relax the wage freeze 
wide a clue to future attitudes. 

“Coal miners, under the WSB’s Gen- 
al Regulation No. 1, were allowed 
eit recently negotiated increase of 
60 a day. This regulation also allowed 
wage increases that were negotiated on 
r before January 25 and that applied to 
period starting February 9 or 





a pay 
earlier. 

Government workers, except those 
federal service, also are taken out from 
ner the freeze. WSB will allow State, 
ounty and municipal governments to 
aise pay, but asks that these govern- 
nents follow the line of the national 
wage policy to be issued later. Federal 
employes in most cases have their wages 
st by Congress. 

fringe benefits granted by employers 
we covered by the wage freeze. WSB 
makes it clear in another order that an 
employer cannot promise to increase the 
amount of payment to pension or insur- 
ance funds or boost the amount of holi- 
fay pay, until a formula is announced by 
the Board. 





Why Railmen 
Renewed Strike 


The latest railroad strike, coming after 
m agreement apparently had _ been 
rached, raised questions in the minds 
i many people. Here are answers to 
wme of those questions. 

What was the strike about this time? 

Workers still are demanding more 
noney, a 40-hour week and changes in 
working rules. 

Weren’t those issues settled once be- 
fore? 

Officials of the four operating brother- 
hoods, representing the train crews, 
igned a memorandum of agreement on 
December 21, but said that this was sub- 
ect to ratification by the governing 
board of each union. All four boards re- 
ected it later. 

What were the December terms? 
Yard employes, including the switch- 
men who started last week’s strike, were 
0 get a raise of 23 cents an hour retro- 
active to last October, and 2 cents more 
m January 1. Road-service employes 
were to get raises of 5 cents as of Oct. 1, 
1950, and 5 cents on Jan. 1, 1951. Both 
groups were to get quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments in pay during a three-year 
period. 

What about the 40-hour week? 
The December agreement recognized 
the 40-hour week in principle but set it 
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SHIPPING COSTS go down, 
profits climb when you locate a 
branch plant in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA). For this 
is the one location that is central 
to the entire Pacific Coast—whose 
14,370,000 residents make it the 
West’s richest market. 


You are miles, days and dollars 
closer to major population cen- 
ters. Central California cities are 
virtually local delivery points. It’s 
overnight by rail or truck to Los 
Angeles; third morning by rail 
to Portland, fourth to Seattle or 
Salt Lake. 


You'll get better market coverage 








MO 


MOA OFFERS 
EXTRA PROFITS 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
CALIFORNIA 
Suite 33 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET + OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 






too! Dealers want low inven- 
tories, fast deliveries. Customers 
want an even break, hate ‘“‘prices 
higher West of the Rockies.” 





qe 





/ €OUNTY) 





*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAK- 
LAND AREA, includes all of Alameda County. 
Map above spotlights Washington Town- 
ship—a close-in rural area spotted with 8 
thriving smaller towns. U. S. Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. selected this area, served by 2 main- 
line railways, for its $2,500,000 plant now 
building on a 71-acre site. 


FREE-—wnew pata SHEETS READY FOR MAILING 
© Write for new Data Sheets showing extra profit opportunities made 
possible by a MOA location. Subjects include: “DISTRIBUTION”, 
“CLIMATE” and “MARKETS”. 


Your inquiry will be treated in strict confidence. 






$103 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD ~ LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT « PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE TO 


HOUSING 
OFFICIALS 








Look to Prefabrication 
for Comfortable Housing 


ST! 








This time—there need be 


no housing shortage! 


TEN years ago, as our country mobilized 
for defense, the building industry was 
faced with the tremendous problem of 
providing shelter for the army of 
workers and fighting men. Shelter was 
provided—but only after periods of 
acute housing shortage incritical areas. 


THIS NEED NOT HAPPEN AGAIN. 
Enlightened building leaders see the 
advantages of prefabrication and are 
urging full use of the production facil- 
ities of this industry. These leaders 
advise that housing needs be surveyed 
and housing orders rushed to keep 
pace with new and expanded indus- 
trial and military construction. 

To prevent delays in this critical 
period, we recommend that all Gov- 
ernment agencies and housing officials 
everywhere use the SPEED, ADAPT- 
ABILITY and ECONOMY (in man- 
hours, in vital materials) which 
prefabrication provides. 


PREFABRICATED HOME 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
INSTITUTE ¢ 


908 20TH ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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aside at least until January, 1952. If the 
shorter week went into effect then, the 
agreement said, a further raise of 4 cents 
an hour was to go to yard employes. 
Road-service employes already are on a 
shorter work week in most cases. 

What are the union objections to that 
agreement? 

The unions contend that the yard em- 
ployes are entitled to the 40-hour week 
immediately, because other yard workers, 
belonging to nonoperating unions, got 
the shorter week with a 20 per cent 
raise in 1949. Also, the operating unions 
want larger raises for both yard and 
road-service employes, and they contend 
that rules changes proposed by the oper- 
ators will disrupt conditions in effect for 
many years. 

What is the position of the railroads? 

The railroads demanded, before the 
strike, that the unions accept the agree- 





THE TIE-UP 
... who's striking . . . against what? 


ment signed last December. The railroads 
stated that they had offered to arbitrate, 
early in the dispute, and then had ac- 
cepted a fact-finding board’s report and 
a later White House recommendation, 
while the union each time refused. 

Isn‘t this a strike against the Govern- 
ment? 

The Army has been operating the rail- 
roads since August 27, when they were 
seized to avert a strike. 

Has any court action been taken? 

An injunction issued against a strike 
in December is still in effect. The Jus- 
tice Department claims that union lead- 
ers violated that injunction. Union off- 
cials contend that they are not respon- 
sible, that the strike was not author- 
ized by them, and that they tried to 
stop it. 











PROJECT: All-purpose automatic 
humidifier to sell at moderate price. 


CUSTOMER: Daffin Manufactur. 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


MOLDER: American InsulatorCo, 


MATERIAL: Center pan, motor 
mountand hood, Durez phenolics 





This humidifier shows “high-cost” ideas 


are made financially practical for wider 
use... and wider sale... with the aid of 
men who mold Durez plastics. 

The Daffin Model 500 is a small counterpart 
of Daffin industrial humidifiers. Anxious to 
make humidification economical for hatchery 
and farm use in egg storage rooms, cold 
storage rooms, chemical plants, textile mills, 
hospitals, and in the home, this company de- 
veloped a small motorized unit capable of 
evaporating over 3 pounds of water per hour 
at a current cost of 3 cents a day. 

With engineering details completed, the 
problem was put up to the custom molder. 
For three principle parts, the molder recom- 
mended a Durez phenolic especially developed 
to withstand the heat and moisture encoun- 
tered in humidifiers. Durez possesses excellent 
molding qualities and dimensional stability, 
and is formed into complicated parts at a frac- 
tion of the cost of the usual metals. 

Your molder is always a good man to con 
sult when better appearance, faster production, 
or lower cost are your objectives. He uses the 
counsel of Durez technicians, who specialize 
in the most versatile group of plastics, the 
phenolics. Call on him....and them...freely. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’’ will 
keep you informed on industry's uses of 


Durez. Ask us to send a cop) regularly. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 902 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 





INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


Phenolic Plastics that fit the job 
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News-Lines 









YOU CAN, as an employer, be re- 

quired to pay a fine for failing to 
obey a court order to bargain with a un- 
in in accordance with a ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board. In the 
frst decision of its kind, a circuit court of 
appeals holds that two officers of a com- 
pany were in criminal contempt for defy- 
ing a court decree that they bargain in 
ood faith with a union, as required by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. One officer is fined 
$1,000, and the other $100. 





* * * 


YOU CAN now apply at a regional 

office of the Department of Com- 
merce for a permit to construct a com- 
mercial building. The Department’s 
National Production Authority issues the 


Se automatic 
»derate price, 





Manuficar Ti forms (NPA F-24) to be used in asking 
nsulatorCo, authorization to begin such construction. 
2 phenolics * + a 
st”? ideas YOU CAN deal with additional field 
for wider offices of the Department of Com- 
he aid of merce in getting information and inter- 
pretations on orders issued under the 
ounterpart fF defense program. The Department an- 
nxious (© fF nounces that its field organization has 
— been expanded to 73 offices, compared 
tile mills | with 42 field offices that were in opera- 
npany de- ff tion before the NPA agency was set up. 
apable of 
t per hour * * * 
leted, the YOU CAN obtain from offices of the 
n molder. Department of Commerce a revised 
iced list of items that are subject to individual 
> encoun  éxport licensing for shipment to foreign 
excellent ff destinations, other than Canada. The re- 
stability, J} vised Positive List of commodities is pub- 
satatta: Ht lished by the Department’s Office of 
n to con International Trade in its Current Export 
oduction, fF Bulletin No. 604. 
e uses the 
specialize * * * 
istics, the 
1... freely. YOU CAN testify at a public hearing 
+ will on proposals of the Food and Drug 
ses of Administration to amend its regulations 
larly. on standards of identity for evaporated 
Be milk, The meeting will be held March 5 


in the Federal Security 
Washington, D. C. 


Building in 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use fin for as many 

purposes as heretofore. Five orders 
are issued by NPA to conserve this metal 
for national defense requirements and to 
provide supplies for some nondefense 
articles. The orders permit use of tin 
SINS 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


only in certain products and limit its use 
in others. Some of the provisions are ef- 
fective immediately, and the others on 
March 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use nickel in the 

manufacture of a number of items 
after February 28. NPA amends its nick- 
el order to restrict further the uses of 
this metal. Manufacturers are given two 
months to complete any items that are in 
the process of production on February 28. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a partner who 

manages a hotel for the partnership 
and lives at the hotel as part of your job, 
be required to include in your taxable 
income the value of meals and lodging 
provided by the hotel. The U.S. Tax 
Court rules in one case that a partner 
need not include these two items in his 
income, since they are not considered 
part of his compensation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely order your 

employes not to discuss a union any- 
where in your store. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that one employer 
interfered with union organization by 
such an order. The Board would permit 
a rule that barred union talk during the 
time clerks were on the selling floor, but 
not a ban during nonworking time off 
the selling floor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a li- 

cense to ship any goods to Hong 
Kong or Macao unless you can convince 
the Department of Commerce that they 
will not be sent to Communist-controlled 
areas of the Far East. This tightening of 
export restrictions is announced by the 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade. Licenses are needed to ship all 
U.S. commodities, whether strategic or 
nonstrategic, to these two destinations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export a number of 

additional rubber items to countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere with- 
out obtaining a license from the Com- 
merce Department. Items added by OIT 
to the restricted list include synthetic, 
reclaimed and scrap rubber and some 
casings, tubes and camelback. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
Courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorxLpD 

ORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 









that outlasts the years 


Better sight... better sound... better buy 
the Amagiictady 
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First Choice 
of Exeeutives 
in Washington 
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Distinctive service and com- i 
fortable living . . . mere min- f 
utes from government ‘agen- 
cies and executive offices Ps 
. in walking distance of 
financial district, department (' 
stores, theatres. These are a 
but a few reasons why “~ 
visiting executives stay at fl 
The Carlton—first choice in 
Washington. 7 
THE HOTEL ~ 


% 16th € K Sts, NW. cx 


(Cane. 
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Going up—another million tons of steel! 


During the next two years Armco will add and transportation. It takes blast furnaces, open 
another million tons to its steelmaking capacity— __ hearths, huge rolling mills, specially built equipment 
a million tons of the highly specialized steels so and skilled workers. And it takes time— 
badly needed for defense and civilian requirements. as well as lots of money! 


This represents a tonnage increase of more He Me 
P 5 Armco Steel Corporation is one of the world’s 


than 26 per cent—a 150 million dollar investment. 1 ae pe 
argest producers of special iron and steel sheets 
But building for more steel is a tremendous and strip. By 1952 Armco will be able to produce 
job. A machine shop can add a new wing, install _ 5,000,000 tons of special-purpose steels each year. 
standard machinery, and get into production Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 


quickly. Making more steel takes ore mines, docks Export: The Armco International Corporation. 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION $RMCO 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS TO HELP MANUFACTURERS MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS 
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Trend of American Business 












24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 










Production boom in the United States appears headed for a new record. 
Industrial output now is running at 220 per cent of the 1935-39 average and 
"is headed higher. Record year was 1943 at 239 per cent of prewar levels. 

Steel production is pacing the boom at a 2-million-tons-a-week clip. 

e Producers’ equipment--machinery, machine tools, ete.--is showing marked 

/ gains in output. Arms production also is beginning to climb quite rapidly. 

You can expect continued rises in these types of goods. Steel capacity, 
now put at 102 million tons a year, will rise to 104 million tons by vear end 
and reach 117 million tons by the end of 1952. Arms contracts are flowing out 

in increasing volume, and industrial expansion points to a record for 195l. 













































Civilian economy isn't being hurt much yet, from a production standpoint. 

Automobile output is keeping close to the 1950 rate of 8.1 million cars and 
trucks, although a larger percentage of production is for military vehicles. 

Other durable goods--refrigerators, radios, IV sets, appliances--are found 
by Federal Reserve Board to be staying close to the record 1950 rate. 

Building materials are being turned out near a record rate, too. Lumber is 
being produced in the Northwest at a rate that tops 1950 by 25 per cent. 

Soft goods are maintaining peak rates in output. Gains of 10 to 20 per 
cent over last year are reported in textiles, paper, petroleum and chemicals. . 
All in all, supply of goods for civilians appears to be still increasing. 







































It's clear, nevertheless, that the present pace of industrial output for 
civilian use cannot continue. Metals shortage is to eat into civilian supplies 
by March and will force progressively heavier restrictions as the year goes on. 























Construction boom continues to run ehead of a year ago. New construction 
put in place in January was 21 per cent above the level of January, 1950. 

Home building has yet to show the effects of credit curbs and material 
bans. It is running 22 per cent ahead of a year ago for a January record. 

Industrial plant expansion iS speeding up. Commerce and Labor departments 
report that federal activity in plant expansion is beginning to be evident. 

Military and naval construction is still relatively low, but the rate is 
three times as high as the rate for a year ago. This is due to expand further. 

Public construction, overall, is 22 per cent above last year, too. Most 
of the increase is due to schools and highways as well as military building. 

All told, the outlay for new construction in January topped 2 billion -dol- 
lars, compared with 1.7 billion in January, 1950. -Prospect is that building is 
to enjoy another boom year, despite dislocations from the defense program. 























There is some slight evidence that consumer buying is tapering off a bit. 
Department-store sales in the final week in January were 25 per cent ahead of 
last year. But sales were up 31 to 39 per cent in each previous January week. 
Sales still are running well ahead of a year ago, but any signs of slackening 
are encouraging to the officials who are in charge of controlling inflation. 





Installment-credit controls appear to be having the effect intended. 
Credit growth on installments averaged 45 million dollars a month for the 
October-December period. Monthly average growth for July-September, before the 
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TREND O# saMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continucd) 





controls, was 4135 million. For-October-December, 1949, growth was 330 million, 
Automobile credit actually declined in the final months of last year. 
December rise in installment credit was 174 million dollars. Jump was due 
to Christmas buying. Even so, it was only half as great as in December of 1949, 
A major purpose of tighter installment terms was to put a damper on buying 
of consumer hard goods--autos, appliances, etc. Evidence indicates that there 
has been some success, but total sales volume stays high. People evidently are 
dipping into cash reserves to continue their purchases. 








Bank credit, however, continues to expand. Business loans of banks in 
leading cities topped 18 billion dollars by January 24, up 4 billion in a year, 

Bank loans, moreover, are expanding, whereas they usually decline at this 
season of the year. Expansion, however, is slower than during December. 

Bank-credit expansion is the root of Federal Reserve-Treasury dispute over 
interest rates. Federal Reserve argument is that, if interest rates rise, Re- 
serve Banks no longer will have to buy Government bonds and, thus, will no long- 
er have to add to the credit reserves of commercial banks by such purchases. 

Treasury is firm, however, on keeping its bonds at 2% per cent. Officials 
point out that each rise of % of 1 per cent in the interest rate will add 1.5 
billion dollars a year to the cost of carrying the huge federal debt. 

Prospect is that the Treasury will have its way on interest policy. 




















It's equally probable that Federal Reserve Governors then will seek more 
control over bank credit from Congress. One method would be to permit Federal 
Reserve Banks to require commercial banks to post higher reserves against their 
deposits. That would tie up more loanable funds in the hands of banks. In the 
past Congress has balked at this proposal, but inflation may provoke a change. 


Price freeze is to undergo a fairly rapid thaw. Retailers soon are to get 
a margin formula on which to base price policy. It will be markup control. 

Special price orders then are planned for various commodities. Hides are 
the first to come under this system. Their prices are rolled back to November. 
Steel scrap is next on the list. Then will come controls on other scrap metals. 

Price increases are due, however, on wool clothing, other woolen goods, 
cotton goods. Material prices on these goods have risen far more than retail. 

What price controllers really would like is to find some method of keeping 
the family market basket under control, then rely on controlling the prices of 
a few basic materials--metals, chemicals=--to keep production costs down. They 
figure such a system would relieve pressure for tight over-all control. 























Catch, however, is that food prices almost defy controls. Many prices of 
farm products can't be controlled until they rise further. The estimate is that 
farm prices will rise 5 to 10 per cent in the months ahead. Then up will go 
food prices. Controllers see only two possible outs: (1) revise the "parity for- 
mula" for farm pricing, or (2) use subsidies. They're betting on subsidies. 


Arms program, in terms of end products needed, is expected to be known in 
detail in 30 days. That will tell how many tanks, airplanes, guns are wanted. 

Breakdown of materials required to fill these orders is expected to take 
another 30 days. Military needs for metals, wool, cotton then will be known. 

Complete allocation of materials for military and civilian needs then is to 
be worked out. This is to be the Controlled Materials Plan for metals. 

This is the schedule of the Office of Defense Mobilization. In civilian 
Supplies, stress is to be placed on the most essential civilian needs. You can 
expect materials to be denied for a lot of articles by the middle of the year. 








Reciprocal-trade-agreements program seems headed definitely for another ex- 
tension. The Administration has strong outside support for this policy. 
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FREE—Write 
for this free color- 
* illustrated booklet, 
IN D oO U T A B @] U T T fa) —€ +) Industrial Oppor- 
F tunities In The 
iT. ‘ Land of Plenty. 
See department 
1S address in copy 
text. 
er 
- It will cost you only a 3-cent stamp or a phone call to investigate 
ng- The Land of Plenty. 
The Norfolk and Western’s Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ls ment has a half-century of experience in helping manufacturers to 
find ideal plant sites in this great and growing region. 
N. & W. plant location specialists understand the problems of 
plant location as related to manufacture and distribution. 
They speak your language. 
When they receive your inquiry, they will go to work 
l immediately and give you specific answers to your 
ir specific problems. 
he They work quietly, quickly and dependably. And 
, you can bank upon their complete respect for 
your confidence. 
Shop before you buy. But before the 
Bt : : : : ‘ 
first bite—investigate the Land of Plenty. 
: It may be the best business decision you 
: have ever made... you have everything 
"° to gain and nothing to lose. Address the 
LS Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer N-320, Norfolk and Western 
, Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
1g 
> 
f Depend upon these industrial advantages in The 
Land of Plenty: Varied raw materials . . . dependable 
manpower ... N. & W. Precision Transportation... 
plenty of power and industrial water ... nearness 
, to the world’s finest Bituminous Coal . . . reasonable 
tax structures... good climate... sensible real 
at estate values .. . room to grow... clean, progressive 
communities . . . nearness to domestic markets and, 
through the Port of Norfolk, nearness to world markets. 
T= 
to 
n 
*The Land of Plenty —the six great states served by the 
” Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
-—, Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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ARRIVING SCRANTON 3 P.M. MONDAY. 
HAVE FIGURES ON JOB WE DISCUSSED. 
WOULD APPRECIATE APPOINTMENT. 
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SPECIAL SHOWING OF NEW LINE 
SCHEDULED WEDNESDAY. CORDIALLY 
INVITE YOU TO ATTEND. 












MONEY ORDERS 
Transfer funds quickly, 
safely, anytime, 


anywhere with Western $ 
Union Money Orders. 
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Tax Bite of Truman Plan: 





Average Up 30 Per Cent 


Where a ‘quickie’ tax law 
will hit, if Congress gives Truman 
everything he is asking: 

Individual taxes go up 4 per- 
centage points. Corporation taxes 
go up 8 points maximum. Boosts 
in excises, maybe in excess-prof- 
its tax, are due, too. 

Congress may not go all the 
way. But a 1951 tax increase for 
everybody is almost certain. 


A quick tax increase of 10 billion 
dollars a year is being urged by Presi- 
dent Truman. That's his tax ticket for 
now. To be considered later, next 
summer or autumn, is a request for 
another 6.5 billion dollars in new 
taxes. 

That adds up to a tax increase of 16.5 
billion dollars a year, just the amount 
President Truman figures it will take to 
balance the federal budget for the fiscal 
year beginning in mid-1951. The aver- 
age taxpayer is being asked to pay 30 
per cent more than he is paying at this 
time. 

Here, in brief, is what Mr. Truman 
wants in his first tax bite, the 10-billion- 
dollar “quickie” bill: 


On individual income taxes, an jp. 
crease of 4 percentage points in the rate 
for every taxpayer, to produce 4 billion 
dollars a year in new revenue. He wants 
this increase dated back to cover all jp. 
come earned after Jan. 1, 1951. 

On corporation taxes, an increase of 
8 percentage points in the top corporate 
rate, from 47 to 55 per cent, and perhaps 
an increase in the excess-profits tax. Idea 
is to raise an extra 3 billion dollars a year 
from corporations. Here, again, he pro. 
poses dating the increase back to Jan. |, 
1951. 

On excises, selective increases in 
rates, principally on liquor and gasoline, 
to raise another 3 billion dollars a year, 

In addition, Mr. Truman wants to raise 
some revenue by closing loopholes in 
present tax laws. However, he is not likely 
to press for important action in this field 
in the “quickie” bill. His loophole plans 
are highly controversial, and could delay 
the whole bill. He will not wish to risk 
that. 

The remainder of Mr. Truman’s pro- 
gram will be pushed. In the end, Con- 
gress may not give him all he wants. 
Enactment probably will not come as 
quickly as the President hopes. He is sure 
to have trouble selling the idea of dating 
personal tax increases back to last Janu- 
ary 1. The rate boosts that he proposes 
may be shaved a bit, or redistributed 
among various tax sources. Still, at the 





Net Income 
(before personal 
exemption) 


Peak Tax in 
World War Il 


What Proposed Tax Boost Does to Income 


1951 Tax Under 
Present Law 


Single Person 


$ 2,500 $ 460 $ 380 $ 456 20 
5,000 L,@5 944 1,120 18.6 
10,000 2,429 2,436 2,812 15.4 

25,000 10,590 9,796 10,772 10 
50,000 27,945 26,388 28,364 75 

100,000 69,870 66,798 70,774 6 
200,000 162,355 156,280 164,256 5.1 

Family of Four 

$ 2,500 $ 160 $ 20 $ 24 20 

5,000 739 520 624 20 
10,000 2,245 1,592 1,896 19.1 
25,000 9,705 6,268 7TAF2 14.4 
50,000 26,865 18,884 20,788 10.1 
100,000 68,565 51,912 55,816 7.5 

200,000 161,005 132,552 140,456 6 


Percentage 
Increase Over 
Present Law 


1951 Tax Under 
Proposed Law 
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\ndertone Condition 
of Stock Market 


We factually measure the effect of 


WG SALING 
WUNER- ELUNE 


The forces controlling trends! 
We tabulate the price-change-volume 
ation of ALL round-lot issues traded 

on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

Those who know the market’s 

undertone conditions have the ad- 

vantage over those who do not! 
Ask for Report N-13 

Covering Present Situation 
Send $1 to cover costs or $5 for 
month’s trial on prompt refund basis 

if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS 


250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 
Daily releases from 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 














of America’s top families. 


U.S. News & World Report 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men of 
science, engineering, sales, dis- 
tribution, finance, transporta- 
tion—these men are cover-to- 
cover readers because they must 
keep informed on national and 
international trends. 

Advertise your products and 


services to more than 400,000 
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Borden’ 
DIVIDEND No. 164 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 2, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 9, 1951. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


January 30, 1951 Treasurer 
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moment, President Truman’s plan offers 
the best clue to what is ahead for the tax- 
payer. It needs to be examined in detail. 

Individuals, all along the line, come 
in for major tax boosts. What the White 
House plan would do to the pocketbooks 
of people at various income levels is set 
out in the table on page 58. 

On a dollar basis, the big increases 
would hit in the high income brackets. 

On a percentage basis, the increases 
would be heaviest in bottom brackets. 
That’s the way it works out when rates 
are boosted by a flat number of per- 
centage points. 

The White House, trying to get at the 
root of inflation, wants to reduce purchas- 
ing power. Official thinking is that this 
can be done most effectively by impos- 
ing stiff taxes on the masses of the peo- 
ple. Congress may balk at that, and in- 
sist on a graduated percentage-point in- 
crease. 

Single people, under Mr. Truman's 
proposal, get hit hard. In all except the 
bottom income brackets, the taxes of 
bachelors, spinsters, widows and widow- 
ers would be pushed up to levels higher 
than at the peak of World War II. 

Married people, who have the privilege 
of splitting the family income for tax 
purposes, could take the proposed in- 
crease and still be better off than they 
were during war years. Income splitting 
has been legalized since the war, and is 
not likely to be disturbed hereafter. 

At $2,500 of net income—that is, in- 
come after deductions but before per- 
sonal exemptions—a family of four per- 
sons would get a tax increase from $20 
to $24, a single person from $380 to 
$456. In each case, this would be a 20 
per cent boost. 

At $5,000 net, a family’s tax would 
rise from $520 to $624. A single person’s 
tax would go up from $944 to $1,120, a 
little higher than in World War II. 

At $10,000, the family tax rises from 
$1,592 to $1,896. At this level, income 
splitting becomes important. The pro- 
posed tax is $349 less than in wartime 
1945. But a single person’s tax, under the 
plan, jumps from $2,436 to $2,812, or to 
a point $57 above 1945. 

At $25,000, the family tax goes up 
from $6,268 to $7,172. That still would 
be $2,533 less than in wartime. A bache- 
lor’s tax, now $9,796, would rise to $10,- 
772. That would be $182 more than dur- 
ing the war. 

At this level, the proposed increase, on 
a percentage basis, is lighter than at 
lower incomes. Where the $2,500 man’s 
tax would go up by 20 per cent, the 
$25,000 man’s tax would go up 10 per 
cent if he is single, 14.4 per cent if he is 
the head of a family of four. 

At $50,000, the family’s tax would 
rise from $18,884 to $20,788; the bache- 
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economical. Available through 
your local paper merchant, Write 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
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More and more, industries are 
recognizing the many advan- 
tages Missouri offers as a loca- 
| tion for factories and branch 
houses. Geographically in the 
heart of the nation, Missouri 
offers inland security. ..a rich 
and vast market... unexcelled 
transportation ... plenty of 
power and water...good living 
conditions...a plentiful supply 
of diversified raw materials. 


investigate...write us and find 
what Missouri has for your 
particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
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lor’s tax would rise from $26,388 t 
$28,364. 

At $100,000, the tax of a family of 
four would rise from $51,912 to $55,816 
A single person’s tax would go up from 
$66,798 to $70,774. 

At $200,000, the family tax, now 
$132,522, would jump to $140,456, 4 
bachelor’s tax would rise from $156.28) 
to $164,256. At this level, the increase 
would be 6 per cent for a family, 5) 
per cent for a single person. 

The great majority of people stil 
would be paying taxes that, on com. 
parable incomes, would fall short of 
those imposed in World War IL. This 
raises the possibility that, even if a sub. 
stantial part of Mr. Truman’s “quickie” 
bill is approved by Congress, there may 
be still another increase in personal taxes 
later on. 

Corporations already pay income 
taxes that average out at 55.8 per cent 
of profits. This includes relatively small 
State taxes. With an increase of 3 bil- 
lion dollars over all, the average corpora- 
tion would pay 62 per cent, against a 
peak of 57.5 per cent in World War Il. 

Present law provides a ceiling of 62 
per cent on the amount that can be 
taken out of any corporation's profit by 
the regular federal tax and the excess. 
profits tax combined. If Mr. Truman’ 
plan becomes law, that limit probably 
will go up to around 70 per cent. 

Tax leaders in Congress are talking 
of getting part of needed new revenue 
by jacking up the excess-profits tax. If 
that is done, the increase in the regular 
corporate rate, would stop somewhere 
short of the 8 points asked by Mr. Tn- 
man. The issue will be one of how much 
of the tax burden should be borne by 
companies that are not sharing in the 
general prosperity of this emergency 
period. 

Excises now are at about the level of 
World War II. It will take some major 
increases to produce another 3 billion 
dollars a year. 

Liquor tax, if Mr. Truman has his 
way, will be increased from $9 to $12a 
gallon. A fifth of 100-proof whisky, if it 
is now $4.80, would go up to $5.40. 

Gasoline tax, under his plan, would 
be doubled, making it 3 cents a gallon. 

If you now pay 26.5 cents a gallon, 
the price would go up to 28 cents. 

He wants to leave retail excises alone 
at this time. No immediate increases are 
proposed on furs, jewelry, cosmetics 
luggage. Nor does he ask for higher taxes f 
on transportation. 

Later on, these and many other tap 
ideas will be explored, both by the U.S | 
Treasury and by the congressional ta‘ § 
staff. So far as the White House is cot} 
cerned, the program now being offered 
does not close the tax book for 1951. 
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‘ople still >> Reactions abroad to the freeze of American prices are mixed..... 

Pri Buyers of American exports welcome any leveling off of the price uptrend. 

AL. This Even so, pressure abroad to buy U.S. goods in a hurry probably won't lessen 

if a sub. much. Fear of shortages will continue to stimulate this buying. Also, competi- 

— tive position of American goods may be improved, if their prices tend to stabi- 

onal taxes lize while European exports, for example, go up in price. 

= Sellers of goods to the U.S. are not happy about the price freeze. They 

per cent remember getting squeezed in the last war between rising costs and U.S. ceilings. 

Per: To these people, other markets may now appear more attractive than the U.S. But 

“ae they can hardly ignore the American market, so important in most commodities. 

against a Meanwhile, American importers are having their troubles with the price 

dy freeze. Last week a number of major commodity markets in the U.S. ‘shut down. 

can be American importers could not continue to bid, since world market prices of things 

pes such as hides, wool and tin went right up through the U.S. price ceilings. 

Truman’s 

probably >> It's clear that the Office of Price Stabilization in Washington must move 

a fast to break the impasse on import-price ceilings. Interruption of American 

revenue buying would soon cut U.S. stocks of such things as sugar, cocoa, pepper. 

a An inkling of what the OPS may do is given in the General Ceiling Price 

newhere Regulation. Certain imported fats and oils such as copra, palm oil, olive oil 

ag and cocoa butter were exempted from the price freeze because it was not thought 

tic, that they would be imported at the ceiling prices under the order. 

rin the This reasoning may have to be applied to other imports, too. 

ic But all import prices can't be allowed to run loose, if real price control is 

level of to be tried in the U.S. The domestic price structure is considerably influenced 

— by prices of imports, 72 per cent of which are raw materials, foods, or semi- 
finished goods. Import prices greatly affect the cost of living and of defense. 

has his 

hy >> Keeping import prices in line was one of the worst headaches the Office of 

0. Price Administration had during the last war and after. 

— Immediately after the general price freeze in April, 1942, many importers 

gallon, were in difficulties. As now, they were squeezed between rising costs of what 

ts. they bought abroad and ceilings on what they sold in the U.S. 

ha Here are the OPA's early moves to meet this situation: 

tics oF Profit margins all along the line from the importer to retailer were 

alias Squeezed so that retail price ceilings could be kept. This will be tried again. 

her tax} Imports for use by U.S. Government agencies or contractors were exempted 

e U.S. F from ceilings. This prevented interruption of supply of important materials. / 
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Cargo-insurance charges were reduced as the Government undercut private 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


rates. This cut landed costs of imported goods. 
Later, subsidies were used in some cases to maintain imports and at the 
same time keep retail prices stable. Legal basis for subsidies now is doubtful, 





>> Import prices in the last war were influenced indirectly by a number of 
other controls and buying arrangements. 

Joint buying by the British and American governments reduced competition in 
world markets. Price ceilings of big buying countries were co-ordinated. 

Sellers were not able to sell their wares easily if they didn't deal with 
the Allies. In other words, most of the world market was tied to controls. 

Shipping controls made it hard to get cargo space except to destinations 
approved by the Allies. Export and import controls were also tied in with price 
ceilings. International allocations divided up scarce materials. 

But now we are very far from any such system of controls. There is just the 
beginning of a plan for allocating scarce materials among consuming countries. 
Of joint buying there is none. Nor any shipping controls. Many countries have 
export and import controls but they are not meshed together at all. 

Still, the U.S., as the biggest buyer, does swing a lot of weight in some 
world commodities. Most of the world's tin, natural rubber and coffee are bought 
by Americans. What Americans can pay for such commodities thus is important, 
as long as alternative markets can't absorb current Supplies. 

But in other commodities, as in wool, the U.S. is less important. Wool is 
so short that all available supplies abroad could easily be sold even if price 
ceilings prevented Americans from buying. Russia, Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, everybody wants wool. Wool sellers in Australia aren't likely to make 
price concessions to the U.S. just to get dollars. They have lots of dollars. 

Chances are that wool and other strategic materials being imported for U.S. 
defense purposes will be again exempted from price ceilings to assure supply. 

Such buying probably will eventually have to be handled through U.S. Gov- 

ernment agencies. The U.S. Government already is the sole importer of rubber. 

Large-scale buying by the Government will allow long-term contracts and 
relatively stable prices to be obtained. It was on this basis that the U.S. 
bought huge amounts of imported copper at ceiling prices in the last war, even 
though marginal copper could be bought only at much higher prices. 

However it's done, price ceilings can't be allowed to cut off imports. 

















>> There is no official sign yet that Britain will follow the U.S. in putting 
on a general price freeze. Britain, however, already has price controls on a 
number of consumer goods, including food and clothing items. 

Large British subsidies keep living costs from rising fast. But they are 
rising. Import and wholesale-price trends show they will rise further unless 
the Government is willing to increase subsidies. 

British Government is headed toward more controls, as the rearmament pace 
quickens. Production of some luxury goods will be banned. Raw-material con- 
trols will be widened. Labor may be frozen in jobs or told where to work. 








>> The French Government will soon reimpose price controls. U.S.-French talks 
last week showed both governments are ready to support international action to 
combat rising prices. This may hint that co-ordination of buying and of price 
controls lies ahead for the major Western Allies. 
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Ever see anything quite like it? 





No, that’s the beauty of 


ACOUSTONE 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Anistieut oS Hewoustieal Tile 
















Certainly for luxurious beauty there’s nothing 
quite like ACOUSTONE. This unique mineral acous- 
tical tile has a fissured surface, with no two tile 
alike, that gives it the interesting appearance of 
travertine marble. 

And here are some other ‘‘beauties’’ of 
ACOUSTONE: it’s a remarkably effective ‘‘sound- 
absorber’. . . is incombustible . . . reflects light 
generously . . . may be painted with no material 
loss of efficiency ... is washable... installs quickly. 

Besides ACOUSTONE, United States Gypsum 


offers many other acoustical materials and sys- 
tems, including: 

SLOTTED AUDITONE* a handsome wood fiber tile for 
excellent sound reduction at a thrifty price. Unusual 
effects can be achieved through clever arrangement of 
its modern slotted pattern. 

PERFORATED AUDITONE Wood fiber tile. Low cost, 
quick application, easy maintenance. 

PERFATONE* Perforated enameled metal backed by 
sound-absorbing rock wool. Incombustible, sanitary, 
durable, easily removed and replaced. 








SOUND CONTROL PROBLEM? HAVE A “QUIET TALK” WITH YOUR 


He’s had years of sound conditioning experience, has met and solved problems just like 
yours. At his command is the full range of USG Acoustical Materials and Systems, so 
he’s equipped—by facilities as well as experience—to solve your sound control problem, 
whatever it may be. Better get in touch with him—soon. (The sooner, the quieter !) 








U. S. G. ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR 





*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


United States Gypsum - Chicago 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these 
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Y BRANDING Red China as an aggressor, the United 
Nations has also convicted the Peiping Commu- 
nists of lying. 

For several months now Red China has attempted to 
deceive the world by claiming that Chinese troops in 
Korea were not there as an organized army but solely 
as “volunteers” wanting to help the North Koreans. 

The public opinion of the world long ago rejected 
that palpable falsehood, but it is important now to 
have as a matter of record the fact that the General 
Assembly of the U.N. has formally and officially de- 
clared Red China a liar as well as an aggressor. 

The significance of this is that a regime which has 
been found guilty of failing to tell the truth cannot be 
accepted as a member of the U.N. For it could not be 
trusted in the future to tell the truth or to act honestly. 
Its statements would necessarily be regarded with sus- 
picion and its behavior as unmoral. 

There may be observers who will say that the Red 
Chinese will not be disturbed by the names they are 
called. What is more pertinent, on the other hand, is 
that the doubters and the skeptics in the free world 
who have been trying to build a case for respectability 
for the Red Chinese may now be disillusioned. Cer- 
tainly Prime Minister Nehru of India, who makes quite 
a fetish of moral principle, can hardly condone the 
deception perpetrated by the Communist leaders of 
China. Certainly, whether or not one believes in paci- 
fism—as Mr. Nehru evidently does—there is no justifi- 
cation on moral grounds for overlooking the untruths 
which Red China has sought to implant through her 
propaganda and statements to the U.N. 


It is high time that the free nations—and this 
includes primarily those who are honest in their belief 
in moral law—should distinguish between the rule of 
physical might and the rule of reason. 

India’s spokesman often contends that he doesn’t be- 
lieve hostilities in Asia will bring solutions, but he is 
inconsistent in seeking nevertheless to ratify the gains 
made by brute force inside China. The Peiping Com- 
munist regime owes its position of military supremacy 
in China primarily to the fact that it did use physical 
force and was aided by a foreign government—Soviet 
Russia—in crushing all opposition inside China. 

Can it be argued persuasively that a rule of force 
shall be accepted as a basis for diplomatic recognition 
and admission to the U.N. but that, when such force is 
used to overrun a weaker country, there shall be no pun- 
ishment—moral or physical—visited on the aggressor? 


RED CHINA IS A LIAR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


India and the Arab countries which failed to joint 
condemning the falsehoods and the aggression of Ry 
China have a good deal to explain. Those votesmphia 
were cast by satellite states under the direct contf 
Soviet Russia are understandable. Those very stategmy 
the tragic victims of a physical force used to crush 
freedom of countries which were unprotected ag 
the aggression of a powerful neighbor. But do the g 
ernments, and particularly India, which refused tog 
demn Red China as an aggressor now accept aggresq 
as excusable? 


The free world today has quarantined 
China. It has labeled the barbaric regime which 
to speak for China as faithless and as guilty, moreg 
of using armed force to defy the resolution of the Uniti 
Nations adopted last June which called on all coun 
to refrain from assisting the North Korean aggresime 

What happens next? The first step is to make 
that the whole world understands the nature of ff 
crime ‘committed by Red China. The next step is{ 
fix in due time a punishment for the Red Ching 
aggressors. It could take the form of economic penal 
and further isolation. But it is more important for 
U.N. armed forces to win on the battlefield and, 
military reasons, at the moment to keep the war le . 
ized in Korea, leaving to the future the formal acti 
that deals with the crime of aggression. ; 

If a “cease fire” can be arranged, it should be wW 
comed, but only on the distinct understanding that@ 
ceptance of such a truce does not in any way Alter 
necessity for imposing punishment on Red China asa 
aggressor. The only settlement that can be accepted 
one that expels the forces of the aggressor from Koff 
and from a zone north of the Manchurian border. Othe 
wise, there is no assurance that the aggression will il 
be repeated after the U.N. forces have withdral 

It will be asked: “But isn’t Soviet Russia, too, guilf 
of lying and of aggression?” 7 

The answer is that the United Nations must in ai 
course condemn the Moscow Communists in the sai 
way. 4 
The Russian people and the Chinese people—tht 
vast majority of whom are decent and law-abiding= 
will sooner or later learn the truth: 

1. World opinion has condemned their rulers. 

2. Real freedom and a restoration of their countrié 
to a place of respect in the family of nations can come 
only through new governments ready to accept wholé 
heartedly the moral code of honest governments. 
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; other new development using 


3. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company does not manu- 
facture this film. We sup- 
ply raw materials only, 


Z Aides te 0 thnoly idea ! 


ROTH grow out of the idea one 
Y manufacturer has in embossing the 
ssurface of film made from Geon poly- 
Wvinyl materials. These two applications, 
mmiles apart in function, may suggest 
Nother ideas to some smart businessman. 


For decorative beauty, the rich, em- 
“bossed surface of the film, with its soft 
lights and shadows, is a stand-out success 
'for draperies and other uses in the home. 


Notice the other contrasting applica- 
[tion. Vinyl! film made with Geon is 
"Suggested as camouflage material which 
pwill have the advantage of long wear, 
phigh resistance to flame. It fights acids 


and grease, as well as being practically 
mildew proof. The surface of the film is 
embossed to minimize light reflectance 
—an important consideration in camou- 
flage materials. 

Geon runs an amazing gamut in prod- 
ucts from filmy curtains to heavy, durable 
floors—just to mention two extreme 
examples of its versatility. Many manu- 
facturers find Geon has made possible 
new products that move fast. 

If Geon’s advantages stimulate you to 
a new approach to a selling problem, or 
suggest an idea, please write our Tech- 
nical Service Department who will be 


glad to help. Remember, we make no 
finished products but supply raw ma- 
terials only. Address Dept. D-2, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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SUPPOSE we don’t try to put in words what happens with your first taste of ) 

this great whiskey. Instead, do this... Imagine you have started with the basi- ) I) y) | | | 

cally finest whiskey ever made in old Kentucky ... Then you have waited for 6 - 
: KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


full, round years to ripen it slowly, perfectly... Then take from your. memory STRAIGHT BOURBON 
the finest-tasting whiskey you have ever known and imagine one still silkier, still 


ower, still s tner. Ss ings... i tas é ! 7 x w, 
mellower, still smoother. Do all these thing and then taste Old Charter 6 YEARS OLD | & 


PS 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY e6 YEARS OLD+86 PROOF eBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





